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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The FARM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
ony loss sustained by trusting advertisers whe prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comolaint, that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig’s tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 





Two Hundred Thousand. 

It means hard work but we have our sleeves 
rolled up to our shoulders. 

The liquid manure from the stable and cattle 
yard is equal in value to the solid. Do not forget 
this. 

Slit the rows of grain with a sharp knife on the 
boiled ear of corn before making a motion with 
your jaws. 

Withered and rotten fruit will grow on the tree 
of knowledge unless the seed and roots be watered 
by moral training. 


The easiest way to move the farm nearer to 
the city market, or get the city market nearer 
to the farm, is to make the road between them 
as smooth, hard, level and straight as possible. A 
perfect road is a wonderful shortener of distance. 
a 











If we cannot depend on you to stand by the 
FarM JOURNAL the coming winter who can we 
depend on? We are after the 200,000 and you 
are counted, 


The person who cannot afford to cross the 
ocean this summer can always get up a kind of 
sea-sick feeling by having the painters in his 
house. So an exchange suggests. 


Old Peter Tumbledown is quite a fruit grower— 
had a good crop of apples this year. But he 
hadn’t time to market them nor to pick up the 
fallen ones for his horses and hogs. So he will 
have a good crop of worms next year. He bought 
a cider mill to utilize the wind-falls but only 
worked it one day, making enough cider to keep 
himself going through the winter. He bought 
the mill with a promissory note. 


Of all the tender and comfortable things 
That now and then sweet memory brings, 
There’s nothing dearer that love recalls 
Than the old-fashioned house with the white- 


washed walls, 
* * * * . * * * * * 7 


Oh, this is an age of reform and change ! 

And things esthetic, modern and strange— 

Improvements that savor of silver and gold 

Are superseding the cherished and old, 

But I turn from palaces built for show 

With mansard roof and stories below 

Of frescoed, kalsomined, dadoed halls, 

To the old-fashioned house with its white- 
washed walls, 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 


I shall use my hot-bed tile for blanching the 
first crop of celery this month. By the way, I 
have 2 notion that self-blanching celery is of little 
account in the family garden, for Lowever white’ 
it may be, it has not the same crispness possessed 
by that which is artificially blanched. While, 
therefore, it is not necessary to tile it or bank it 
to give it the proper color, it is desirable to do so 
on account of the quality. 

As soon as we are done using any crop in the 
garden I clean it out very quickly and put the 
rubbish where it will do the most good. 

The chickens have had the surplus sweet corn 
and the pigs the green stalks. Neither party 
made any complaint in regard to the fairness of 
this division. 

It has been a most fruitful season in my locality. 





Our table has been bountifully supplied with gar- | 


den luxuries and I have been able to do a little 
missionary work by giving an occasional basket 
of fruit or vegetables to a neighboring house- 
keeper whose ‘‘ men folks” either could not, or 
would not, make a garden. The ‘ would not” 
farmers are becoming few in number amongst the 
readers of the F. J. and other good papers. 

It is very curious and interesting, as the F. J. 
said in a back number, to witness the provision 
made by nature for distributing the seeds of the 
red maple. My neighbor across the road has a 
few tall trees that deposited several bushels of 
seed over my truck patch and lawn last fall. 


50 Lents a Year. 





They have been as much of a pest as crab grass 
and pursley from the very beginning of the seasons 
My advice to every gardner is to carefully gather 
up and burn such seeds as soon as deposited on 
his grounds. Some years ago a bit of my pasture 
land was sown with the pest, the seeds having 
been Llown by the winds and floated by the sur- 
face water from my neighbor’s road side trees. 
I had an aucual job of grubbing as long as that 
lot remained in grass and still have to grub the 
fences to prevent the growth of a maple hedge. 

I still continue to plant new beds of strawberries 
in August and September. Owing to severe 
droughts my success for two years has been poor, 
but this season having copious rains I planted 
early in August and from present prospects shall 
have handsome narrow matted rows of May 
Kings before the growing period ends, and a good 
crop next May. In the matter of fall setting I 
have come to the following conclusions: It is 
bad policy where the seasons are short and the 
weather very cold. Success cannot be attained 
without a wet and moderately cool season to pro- 
duce strong plants and a full vigorous after growth. 
Some varieties will not produce satisfactory crops 
the first season under the most favorable condi- 
tions and when this crop fails there is a waste of 
labor in fall setting that is only off-set by the fact 
that the work is done and the labors of spring 
lightened. _ 

HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 86. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE, 

I read in the papers that in some parts of the 
country a severe.drouth has prevailed very much 
to the injury of the farmers’ crops and the de- 
struction of their,hopes. This state of thins fe 


hard to realize because here we have had téo”™ 


much rain all along. Never, within my recollec- 
tion, has there been @ season so wet as this. I 
never saw it rain so easily as it has the past sum- 
mer. The consequence is that corn and potatoes 
could not be put in until very late, and as the 
ground has been constantly water-soaked they 
could not receive due cultivation, hence the weeds 
have taken possession of the ground to a large 
extent. 

Harvest has been a good deal interfered with 
and much hay was blackened by the rain. 
Furthermore potatoes came up poorly, the seed 
having rotted, so that many farmers had to re- 
plant or submit to a poor stand. I do not think 
I shall bave more than half a crop, which is a 
disappointment, and unless we have a favorable 
fall for ripening corn I fear that crop is doomed 
to at least partial failure. The hay yield was 
pretty good, but much of it was spoiled. The 
market garden has done fairly well but there has 
been such an abundance of all kinds of vegetables 
and small fruits in the markets that prices have 
not been remunerative. 

Plant lice abound on my young trees by the 
billion, sapping the juices, and all my efforts so 
far have not availed against them. They seem 
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to like tobacco water, slug shot and whale oil 
soap this year. The canker worms march in whole 


battalions up into the trees, and in a night devour | 


every leaf thereon, and then march down again. 
The tent caterpillar has joined the army of de- 
struction. 

One of my best mules, indeed the only one that 
was just right in every particular, got sick and 
died; I did not expect this for I thought, of all 
things, mules were the last to die. Harriet’s pet 
cow *‘ Amelia” got into the barn entry and ate meal 
from the chest until she bloated and died. 

Some thief came around in the night and stole 
over fifty young chickens, without leaving any trace 


but empty roosts. He may have been the same 


fellow who sold me the chickens three weeks before | 


at eighteen cents a piece. 

The lightning struck one of the finest old chestnut 
trees on the farm and splintered it so that it will die, 
and my neighbor Pusey has got mad about some- 
thing and wont speak to me when we meet. I do 
not care so much for the tree but am greatly dis- 
tressed to find an east wind blowing at my neigh- 
bor’s. What I have done to offend him I cannot 
imagine but I shall try and find out; not a pleasant 
task. 

A rat must have fallen into the wel! that supplies 
us with drinking water for there is a bad odor per- 
ceptible, which gets no better as the season advances. 

Our apples and pears are in some cases covered 
with asort of fungus, and I never knew a season 
when our bread became mouldy so quickly as this ; 
our sugar corn is not sweet as it ought to be and the 
tomatoes are thin and watery. 

Two of our pork barrels got uncovered and partly 
spoiled, and several hams were blowed, though we 
took great pains to keep them sound. 

Our neighbors who are in the dairy business have 
been worried almost sick at the prospect of the 
future and the action of congress in not passing a 
sufficient protecting law against swine butter, and a 
confidential clerk of our store-keeper and post- 
master hasrup away with funds that belonged to 
his employer. 

It seems a bad year all around. There is a thick 
gloom over the agricultural situation about here 
which is unusual. How long it will last no one can 
tell, but if we should have a hot spell in the autumn 
while the potatoes are in the grouud, causing the 
tubers to rot, as it probably would, we will receive 
a further blow that will sink us well nigh to despair. 

Usually I let Harriet see what I write before send- 
ing it to the editor, but this time I thought I would 
not, lest it might worry her, but she came down 
upon me with the request that the old custom be 
maintained. After reading it she had a hearty laugh 
—at least she laughed and she meant it to be heartlly 
—anc declared that I must not send the letter. It 
was too doleful. It would tend to spread our mis- 
ery abroad whereas it is rays of sunshine that we 
desire to disseminate. 

She says if I had no carbuncle on the back of my 
neck, (I have five,) and the doctor had not ordered 
me to quit smoking and I obeyed, all would have 
been ‘well. Things are getting on all right at Elm- 
wood, indeed, but the owner has carbuncles and 
that’s what’s the matter. Can the good woman be 
right? I suppose so, for she generally is. Well, if 
the doctor will let me have two a day I think I shall 
look at things more cheerfully, in spite of the car- 
buneles. I shall ask him! 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
¢ ww 
Since wheat is so low and rye straw brings almost as 
much as the best timothy hay, why not sow more 
rye? 

Sure enough, why not? The fact is rye, a®a farm 
crop, has not, of late, received the attention its real 
merits entitle it to. Asarotation crop.and as a 
crop with which to seed down to grass, rye is quite as 
useful, perhaps more so, than wheat. As a pastur- 
age, or soiling, or green manuring crop it is better 
than wheat. Its straw is worth more, ton for ton, 
or acre for acre, than that of wheat; and though the 
grain is not so valuable for bread, and is not worth 
quite so much on the market, it ranks but little be- 
low wheat in real value for feeding purposes on the 
farm. 





Where shall I put my surplus earnings ? 
Enrich the soil of your farm, make your buildings 
more convenient and your surroundings more at- 


tractive and comfortable. Let the family come in 
forashare. Very likely the good wife has not had 
a real handsome present since she was married. 
The children should receive the best education you 
can give them. Put some of the surplus into their 
minds and don’t save it all to give them a fortune 
when you are gone. Farmers should encourage 
home industries. A part of the surplus may go into 
factories in neighboring towns. The more factories 
the more laborers, and the more laborers the more 
demand for farm produce, and the more surplus 
earnings to invest. 


How much hard-wood, unleached, dry ashes will it 
take per acre to do as much good as sixteen large 
loads of good stable manure costing $1.25 per 
load, ashes $12.30 per ton. 

So much depends upon circumstances that a defi- 
nite answer is impracticable. 
all manures or fertilizers are ammonia, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. Supposing your 16 loads to be 16 
tons, and of average quality, they would contain of 
these three elements not far from 35 dollars’ worth, 
at present market price. Much of the ammonia, 
representing fully one half of this value, would prob- 
ably escape your grasp, and so your sixteen loads of 
manure would not probably be worth very much 
more than the $20 it costs you. Your ton of ashes 
would furnish nearly $22 worth of potash and phos- 


| phoric acid, in admirable condition, but no ammonia. 








ata cost of $12.30. It would cost nearly sixteen 
times as much to handle the sixteen tons of manure 
as it would the one ton of ashes, though not quite ; 
and besides this the ashes is particularly valuable 
because of the perfect condition for immediate use 
in which it is always found. 


Iam janitor of a school where there are 600 pupils 
in attendance. I have an 80 acre farm within 
two miles of the school, on which there is plenty of 
peat and muck. There are many trees in the 
school yard and large quantities of leaves have 
lo be raked up and burned every year. Sar dust 
and lime are used in the vaults. Can these all be 
brought together and used on the farm as manure ? 

This is a practical question which can be answered 
in the affirmative, and the result will be very satis- 
factory both from the hygienic and economic stand- 
points. In the first place it will be necessary to re- 
construct and adapt the vaults to be used in the form 
of large commodes. The structures should be built 
above ground and provided with storage room for 
dry muck or peat in sufficient quantities and conven- 
iently arranged for use. Enough of this absorbent 
must be placed in the receptacles every day to cover 
the deposits. This will absorb all odors and prevent 
any offensiveness, and only enough of the absorbent 
should be used to accomplish thisend. The deposits 
can be removed from time to time and composted 
with the leaves or hauled to the farm and applied at 
once to the land or further composted if desired. At 

a trifling expense the farm may thus be made and 

kept fertile from the deposits in the commodes. The 

product is every way inoffensive to handle, and the 
comfort and healthfulness of the premises will be 
promoted. 


I have a hillside that is of little account either for 
farming or grazing. I wish to plant it in timber. 
Can you give me some hints in regard to varieties 
to plant, saving and planting the seed, etc. 

The growing scarcity of timber suggests the pro- 
priety of planting the seeds of the better kinds. Ash, 
chestnut, hickory, locust, oak, walnut, and other 
valuable hard woods are easily propagated from the 
seeds. The seeds must be gathered when they are 
ripe and kept from drying. Place them in boxes 
intermixed with sand. Bore holes in the bottoms of 
the boxes and bury them in the ground where no 
water will stand about them. In the spring they 
will be found nicely sprouted and ready to plant out, 


| either in nursery rows or in the places where they 


are to remain and grow into trees. Theseeds of the 
locust may be planted at once where they are to grow; 
mice and squirrels do not destroy them as they do 
the others. Any of the trees above named will grow 
on loamy or clay loam soils except the chestnut, 
which requires sandy or gravely ridges. The locust 
does best where there is a marly or calcareous soil. 
In the older Eastern states much steep and otherwise 
waste land should be planted with timber, and inthe 
West on the prairie, timber should be planted for 
wind breaks as well as for valuable uses in other ways. 


The valuable parts of | 











I want to build a small cistern, about five feet in di- 
ameter and seven feet deep, for household use. 
Please state the best way to build it, how many 
barrels of water it will hold, and how many bricks 
will be required. 

If we have figured it out right, such a cistern will 
hold about 27 barrels of water and will require in its 
construction about 1100 bricks. The bricks should 
be laid in cement. The bottom should be made con- 
cave rather than flat. A layer of cement should be 
put on the earth first and the bricks laid in this, and 
then a layer put on over the bricks. The side walls 
should be laid on the same plan. This will prevent 
the water from pressing inward from the soil and 
loosening the inner coating when the cistern is empty. 
In perfectly dry soil this double facing may not be 
necessary. There should be an outlet near the sur- 
face to carry off the surplus water. This should 
have a substantial wire screen over it to prevent any- 
thing getting into the cistern from without. The 
roof should be arched, and an opening left for ingress 
to clean it out when necessary. Of course, there 
should be a hole left in the roof to admit the water 
spout from the roof of the house. Since the cistern 
is to be used for household purposes it should havea 
filter. The best and cheapest way to construct a fil- 
ter in a cistern, is to build a brick wall across the 
middle. Lay the bricks in cement. The wate? en- 
tering on one side will pass through, ard can be 
drawn out on the other. Such a filter not only acts 
mechanically, taking out the sediment, but it also 
frees rain water from its ammonia, rendering it more 
palatable, and making it as pure in color and odor as 
well water. 

Are our patent laws made for the proteciion of in- 
ventors, or to benefit rogues. 

Their intention is all right, but rogues take advan- 
tage of their weak points and, therefore, innocent 
persons often suffer from their enforcement. A case 
of this kind seriously affecting a large number of 
farmers, has been brought to our notice by a subscri- 
ber. A invented anew and good harrow and secured 
a patent upon it; this was all right. He sold the 
right to manufacture and sell under his patent in 
certain Western territory to B; and in certain East- 
ern territory to C; and they both establish profitable 
business ; and this is all right. D, who has a keen 
business eye, notes the profitable business, makes a 
slight change in the harrow which he imagines will 
overcome what he thinks is a slight defect in the 
patent, and begins to manufacture in B’s territory, 
and sells all over the country, including C’s territory. 
B begins suit against D for infringement, and after 
the usual course of the law’s delays, perhaps years, 
the validity of B’s claim is established in the U.S. 
Courts, and D is enjoined from manufacturing, and 
ordered by the Court to pay B certain damages for 
every harrow manufactured and sold in his territory. 
This too, is all right. But in the meautime D hassold 
a large number of his infringing harrows in C’s East- 
ern territory, and thus uniawfully interfered with 
C’s business, and C is, under the Court’s decision, 
justly entitled to damages. Of whom should he 
collect them? Every sensible man will say of D, 
who infringed upon bis rights ; but the law says that 
he may collect of each individual farmer who has 
pufthased one of these harrows, and this he proceeds 
to do, at therate of ten dollars apiece. Thisis all 
wrong. It was a practical impossibility for the 
farmer to know, or ascertain, whether or not the 
particular harrow which he purchased was an in- 
fringment upon the patented rights of the manufac- 
turer, and he was guilty of no wrong. C was un- 
lawfully damaged in his business, and itis right that 
he should have recourse upon some one, but it should 
be upon the guilty manufacturer, and not upon the 
farmer, who is the innocent purchaser. This law 
must be amended in this point, and that right 
speedily. Its worst feature is that it offers a prem- 
ium to fraud and injustice. Let us suppose that C 
was selling 1000 harrows per year in his legitimate 
and proper way. D, with his ‘* Western vim and 
push,” was selling 2000 per year in his illegitimate and 
improper way, in C’s territory. C, knowing that he 
could collect his five or ten dollars damages from each 
purchaser, (more, probably, than the profit on the 
harrows made by himself,) would be under strong 
temptation to quietly wink at D’s illegitmate busi- 
ness for years, and then, through his attorneys and 
agents, proceed to reap the harvest. Once more we 
say this outrageous wrong must be made right, and 
great will be the reward of the Senator or Congress- 
man who will champion it. 
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“west, grass became king. This is as it should be, as 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Old pastures make the best butter. 

Fresh grass is the best animal renovator. 

A steady flow makes a long flow of milk. 

We shall feel discouraged if next winter does not 
bring in those 200,000. 


Lawyers are not fit to make laws for farmers. 
Let us be done with them. 





Hogs will grow on grass and with a little grain 
they will fatten. They should not be shipped to 
market when only grass-fed. 


Apples mix in wonderfully well with dry food for 
cattle and hogs. They will do better with less grain 
and a few apples than to give more grain and no 
apples. Save all of the hard apples for later feeding. 

There are individual cattle, sheep and pigs, which 
inevitably pick your pocket. Thatis the kind to 
get rid of. It would be better to give them away if 
you can get nothing for them and keep honest 
animals in their places. 

The ancestors of the present Shorthorn cattle were 
first called Holderness, then Durham, and now 
Shorthorns. They were always big but now they 
are bigger, and they will be biggest until the Here- 
fords get ahead of them. It is now a tight race. 


Swine are at times greatly annoyed by the pres- 
ence of lice. Owners are often astonished by the 
sudden appearance of the vermin on pigs that have 
the best of care. 
carbolic acid and buttermilk. 


The best and most tidy remedy is | 
A teaspoonful of | 





either crude or crystal carbolic acid thoroughly | 


stirred into the buttermilk and then sprinkled on the 
swine with a sprinkling pot or whisk broom, or wisp 
of straw, will destroy the vermin with no bad follow- 
ing effects. 


The best way to dry up a cow is to put her in the | 


stable and give her hay for a week. Milk her every 
other day, in part, and rub soft soap on the udder 
or strong soap suds. When a week has passed turn 
her to grass again and milk the bag out clean twice 
a week and then once. When managed in this way 
there will not be any inflammation. Theserules are 
for drying up a cow when there is a full flow of milk. 
In winter most cows will dry up of their own accord. 
The udder in such cases should be milked out clean 
taking care to squeeze out the teats or they may get 
stopped up. 

There are men in this country and Canada who 
are trying to introduce appetizers for fattening stock 
in the form of condimental foods which they sell at 
high prices, and for which they make extravagant 
claims. In nearly all cases more than half of these 
prepared foods consists of sugar. Analysis proves 
them to be less nutritious than linseed cake meal. 
All animals like sugar and will eat these sugary foods 
when they have palled on their common ration. But 
bran, corn meal and corn fodder, with a few roots, 
are good enough yet for the cows of the level-headed 
dairyman. 


The time was that when things went to the bottom 
of the sea they staid there, but it is different now. 
Our illustration this month is reproduced from 
a cut of a Jersey bull published in the Scottish 
Agricultural Gazette of March 5th, 1886. ‘Our copy 
of the paper containing the picture was lost at sea 
by the collision of the mail steamer Oregon with 
another vessel, March 14th. The mail matter went 
to the bottom where it remained nearly two months 
before it was recovered and forwarded. We do not 
know the name of the bull and for want of a better 
one we will call him ‘‘ Neptune” on account of his 
long sea bath. It was the picture that went down, 
not the bull. 








FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

It used.to be said that ‘‘ cotton was king” in this 
country. I guess it wasso. Then, when the rich 
lands East and West of the Mississippi became 
settled corn was king. When afterwards the great 
plains were covered with stock and beef went to the 
front asa leading meat food with Americans, and 
the dairy interest reached out from New York to 
the Ohio reserve and ultimately to the great North- 








it does not cost as much to maintain this dynasty as 


it did corn, or cotton, and it isa kind of royalty | 
which, while not so expensive, does not exhaust the | 


country. There is recuperation in it. 

I believe in it so thoroughly that the Orchards has 
been all seeded except about four acres. After this 
I do not mean to plow more than I am obliged to 
keep the grass going well. The first thing a farmer 
on an old farm wants to do is to get his farm down 
to grass and then look around and see how this 
grass can be turned to the best account. In some 
places it may be beef, in others it may be mutton, 


| ammonia and nitrogen, as well as potash. 


| Other elements required for plant food. 


or butter, or family cheese, or it may be hogs. I | 
am a convert to grass for hogs, and more yet, grass | 


for everything. There are horses and money in 


it. Grass makes hay, and while I do not believe | 


in selling all of the hay or straw, still if a man 
keeps stock he better sell some hay and buy grain 
in the place of it to feed. In this way he can make 


up amore perfect food and turn his hay to better | 


JERSEY BULL— NEPTUNE.” 


account than to depend altogether on forage tor 
all of the animal food. No crop will pay better 
than clear Timothy. This is one of the grass 
princes which a farmer can grow in certain fields 
which are clean of weeds, and in this way produce 
a quality of hay which will command an extra high 
price for valuable city horses. Here is aspecial crop 
any man can raise and sell fora good price. He 
wants to have it pure, bright and just right, and then 
go to the city and sell it to a man who is particular 
about what his horses eat and who is willing to pay 
for a good thing. There are lots of such people. 
Let a farmer make some one of these things I have 
mentioned, his leading product and go to work and 
perfect himself in it so that he can stand at the top. 
These are the fellows who make money, and not the 
common lot who do just as everybody else does and 
toe a common line. I would putin all of the rye 
and wheat I could in September, and have the land 
ready to seed in the spring. I donot believe in sow- 
ing either clover or timothy in the autumn as they 
get so large they choke out the grain the next year. 
And the clover is more apt to die the second winter. 
The natural life of clover is only two years, one year 
to grow, and make its root with some feed in the 
autumn, and another or a second year to produce a 
full crop. If the land is rich it may hang on for the 
third year, but this third crop is not to be depended 
on. We farmers ought to know more about the 
nature and habits of the different grasses, and then 
sow them accordingly. The same field may be 
suited to a variety of grasses. I donot mean by this 
that it should be seeded with a mixed lot, early and 
late ; with those adapted to wet land sown on the 
dry just the same, and vice versa; but kinds like 
red top and timothy sown on the swales, and orchard 
grass and blue grass on the dryer parts. There 
are distinctions in clover also. The small kind 
and the Alsike will do best on moist and wet 
ground, and the large on the dryer land. All grass 
seeds should be sown as early as possible in the spring. 
I have sown grass seed on the top of big snow banks 
and it did well, and also in the mud when the frost 
was coming out. My plan is always to sow iton top 
of the ground without any covering. 

We should cull out all of the poor animals right 
away, and get them fat before winter. A good ani- 
mal can always be made to pay on the farm. They 
must be made aids in converting all the grass and 
more or less grain into manure. The lack of a poor 
farm is not the few elements which may be purchased 
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in a sack of super-phosphate, but more in a scarcity 
of humus, or vegetable matter. Where there is 
plenty of this there is always enough phosphoric acid, 
If bran 
and middlings, and oil meal or cotton seed meal, are 
fed liberally, nothing is lacking for plant food, for 
these will furnish all the phosphate of lime and phos- 
phorous needed. And plenty of humus helps to get 
out of the soil by chemical union and action the 
The vege- 
table matter is the mill to grind outthe crops. This 
wisdom of mine is the result of experiments. My 
best crops are where rich barnyard manure has been 
put. And this is just what I am going to depend on. 
A little manure helps grass wonderfully when spread 
on the surface in the fall. It will keep the grass 
from running out and fairly create a new crop. 

I know of two dairymen who have purchased 
Jersey bull calves at $25 each to improve their 
dairies. This will pay, as a good Jersey cross will 
perhaps double the yield of butter. 
The same thing is true in breeding 
lambs. A good mutton ram cost- 
ing $10 or $15 will double the size 
and value of the lambs. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


HORSE TALKS BY AN OLD 
BREEDER. 

The walking gait is the best gait. 
Colts should be taught first to start 
on a walk and to stay on a walk 
till bidden to trot. They should be 
told to trot where the road is level 
or a little descending. There are 
lots of fools who drive horses, and 
one of the biggest is the one who 
makes the horse trot down hill. 
It hurts the horse, as it jars the 
shoulders and may bring paralysis 
of the muscles and nerves and to 
cause sweeny, or shoulder soreness. It also weakens 
the tendons and ‘‘ springs” the knees and then the 
animal cannot stand erect on its forefeet or hold 
back down hill. There is always more danger in go- 
ing fast down hill if anything gives away. A horse 
should always be taught to go carefully down hill 
and not pell-mell. Everybody remember this. 

The walking gait should be fast, and if started on 
a trot where the draft is easy the horse will make a 
prompt starter. This isan important thing for in 
any time of danger a prompt starter is what we 
always want. A prompt starter will get out of the 
road quickly and often save being run into bya 
careless or drunken driver. 


There is a draft horse fight going on. The import- 


' ers of the various families of French horses have 


each tried to make out that their kind was the only 
pure-bred and the others were grades. Now gentle- 
men, we say, pull in, and take another start and all 
start on the same line. Admit the facts that these 
French horses are bred in different provinces and 
have the local-names or distinctions, which the 
different localities give to them. Call them Freneh, 
and let people take the family they like the best, 
according to the size, style, prevailing color, ete. 
These are all the differences there are and names 


| will not change them or make them any more pure- 


Make your foundation stock for breeding 
from such as you have and use all of the different 
strains to improve them and adapt them to the uses 
of Americans. 

They say the fastest team in the world is a pair of 
pacers now owned in Philadelphia, Pa. They can do 
it in 2-15. Speaking of pacers reminds me how to 
make a pacer trot ; you know a pacer wants a smooth 
road. He cannot do anything in the mud or where 
it is rough with his pacing gait. Well when you 
want a pacer to trot turn him into the grass and as 
soon as it hits his legs he will strike a trot and when 
he gets settled on it turn him into the road track and 
keep him going. An intelligent horse after awhile 
will strike a trot as soon as he is turned out of the 
roadway. 


OUR. SHEEP LETTER. 

I like the sheep articles in the FARM JOURNAL, 
because they do not stick to full-blooded sheep, but 
tell just what the common farmer has done with 
his grades or mixed sheep. What these persons 
have done, others can do. ‘There are a number of 
subscribers to the F. J. in this vicinity who do just 
as I have done with their sheep and have about 
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thesame kind of sheep and about the same results. 
The main thing with sheep is plenty of suitable 
food and good care. They wanta light, airy and 
comfortable place in winter. Sheep will not do well 
shut up in a dark, cold pen, with no chance to get 
to the sun or stir about. They must be kept dry in 
winter,and have fresh water whenever they require 
it, and it does not make so much difference what 
they are fed. ty this I mean I can take a flock of 
sheep and give them a dry, light, sunny stable and 
yard with water as they want it, and no grain, only 
clover hay, and they will come out in good order 
and do well; and thesame flock keptina wet, cold, 
dark stable, and no yard to exercise in, and fed all 
the grain they should eat, and hay, will come out 
poor and the lambs will be weak and unprofitable. 

I calculate my sheep toturn me about $10 for each 
ewe. I brought them up to this by getting the best 
buck for lambs and fleece I could get and then se- 
lected each year a few of the best ewe lambs for 
keeping over and turned off the oldest sheep. I 
never keep sheep till they get old, as they shear less 
and do not give as much milk. The ewes should 
not have a lamb till they are two years old. My 
sheep were well crossed with the Southdown, but 
lately I have used Shropshire blood. The Hamp- 
shire and Oxforddowns are also good. One F., J. 
man is using the Oxtorddowns, and he likes the 
cross very much, as they make very large sheep and 
have such strong lambs. 

My ewes are wintered on clover hay with no 
grain until the lambs come, when they get a little, 
I like to have the lambs come in February or March. 
My ewes mostly have twins. When three anda 
half months old up to four the lambs are ready for 
the butcher. I have sold all of my lambs for years 
to one butcher and they run from # to $ each and 
generally the last named price. The sooner they 
are ready to kill the more they will bring. I man- 
age so as to have them ready the first of June, and 
this gives the ewes a chance to get fat on grass. 

West Charlion, N. Y. J. F. BELL, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Care-taking costs little, but it makes all the differ- 
ence between 12-cent and 40-cent butter. 


Small sound potatoes fed to horses in connection 
with other feed will be found very beneficial and 
will be thankfully received by them. 


Split the milk and make calves out of one part 
and butter out of the other. This is the growing 
idea of cowyard economy. Calves can thrive with- 
out the cream, 


A spring lamb bred as it shouid be and sold early 
in March will bring in enough money to pay for 
the F. J. for five years or perhaps ten. Think of 
that; and remember the 200,000. 

A “scrub” isan animal that is poorly kept and 
badly neglected; most such beasts, by liberal feed- 
ingand shelter without negligence,can be converted 
into “blue-bloods,” or at least into animals as 
good as “ blue-bloods.” 


Seventy head of wild horses have been captured 
in Nevada in the mountains, including one noble 
steed which has been hunted for eight years but 
without success till this year. These horses are the 
descendants of fine horses turned loose years ago. 


The reason why dealers like to sell bogus butter 


is because the profits are so large. They more than 
double their money. Human nature will stretch 
things when profits are large. Still the U. S. 
Chemist examined ten samples and every one was 
more or less putrid and unfit for human food. 


A Washington Co., Pa., farmer keeps 5 Ayrshire 
cows, 2 of them heifers 2 years old. They were each 
fed hay in winter, 2 lbs. bran and 1 Ib. vil meal in 
two feeds. The family lived out of this dairy. In 
one year the average yield of milk was 7000 lbs., of 
butter 300 lbs. In summer they had only grass. 
This story shows that there is something good in 
Ayrshires. 


Cariton E. Rulon thinks he has a better plan to 
keep a horse from kicking in the stable than a 
strap around the leg andashort chain. He hangs 
a block of wood 3 feet long by 5 or 6 inches wide 
with a rope to the ceiling, and lets it hang down 
close to the heels of the horse, as low down as the 
bottom of the gambrel joint for a low kicker and 
higher for a high kicker, — 


A great many who don’t do it are beginning to 
think that an exclusive diet of corn has something 
to do with so much disease amongst hogs. A hog 
which lacks good blood, muscle and bone, is nota 
perfect animal. It may be plump and look nice, 
as fat can fix all this, but fat don’t turn off disease 
like real constitutional vigor. If folks would feed 
their pigs more food to make bone and tissue, such 
es wheat-bran, and clover, and let these foods take 











the place of part of the corn, it would not be long 
before cholera would be less. The experiment is 
worth trying any way. 

Don’t feed pumpkin seeds to any stock. They 
are medicinal—diuretic and vermifuge—and not a 
proper article to feed daily. They usually neutralize 
the food value of the pumpkin. A heavy corn 
chopper, or a sharp spade, will do to divide the 
pumpkin and acommon garden trowel is handy 
to remove the seed. Grinding the point off im- 
proves the trowel for this purpose. A box will hold 
the seeds with their attachments, and when full 
can be emptied upon the manuye pile and the seeds 
covered outof reach of the fowls. 

Willow Street, Pa. Dr. I. H. MAYER, 


Mrs. Sarah K. Barmore, Upper Nyack. N. Y., isa 
successiul breeder of Angora goats. Miller & Sib- 
ley, Franklin, Pa., have begun an extensive Angora 
goat ranch. They intend to utilize the mountain 
pastures. The Tingue Manufacturing Co., Seymour, 
Conn., are anxious to get all the Mohair they can, 
The fleece of the Angora goat hasa number of grades 
of Mohair. These are carefully selected or pulled 
out and graded according tothe length of the hairs, 
their lustre and softness. The price varies accord- 
ing to the length and lustre of the staple. Half 
bred goats do not come up to the Mohair standard. 
They must be nearly full bred, and the better bred 
the more valuable they are. 


There are extremes in beef, too much body and 
too much fat. Both are unprofitable to the con- 


sumer. Both lack substance, that is, real muscle 
and blood making power. They will “eB » but 
neither are fully up to the standard as - An 


animal should have the right kind of an 
which does not mean simply weight of fat or soft, 
flabby flesh, but the muscle, tissue and ripeness 
which a natural growth gives and which it takes a 
may age to acquire. A steer which is kept grow- 
ng until it is three or four years of age and then 
fattened isin a better condition for food, and will 
make more nutriment, and is, or ought to be, more 
profit than one forced from its birth. The same is 
true of sheep and hogs, only the latter need not be 
keptsolong. Wetry togotoo fast. Steam is too high. 





BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


t® Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 





, densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 


cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and willing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 
TRSEIRS 2 ATTLE. 





Deep and rich milkers. Circulars 


+i free. Wo. FaIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., Pa. 
l WHIL ‘SELL F. J. SUBSCRIBERS CHOICE DUROC 
Jersey Pigs for $7. F. D. CurTIs, 


Kirby Homestead, Chz urlton, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 





POULTRY. 


\ TYANDOTTES—4W0 HIGH CLASS, EARLY HATCHED 
chicks for sale September j5th, will begin to lay in October. 
Send for circular LYMAN BaAssETT, Clintonville, Ct. 
re. SALE “ae Bred Br. Leghorns. Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes, W. B. Potish. Also Eggs. Send stamp for 
S. GooprRIc oy Glen Mary Poultry Yards, Owego, N.Y. 
Properly Prepared to E. & O. 
N.Y. See large adv., p. 148. 


price. 


SEY. your Prime Poultry, 
WARD, 279 Washington St. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


CTS. will get you full instructions for prepacing Poultry 
for Market, and also how to Hog. dress veal calves. 
E. & O. Warp, 279-Washington St., N. Y. 





if 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


pPoanoaar azn SOWERS. Send for Circular 
: », LANDRETH & Sons, Philadelphia. _ 
I UDLONG DISK HARROW. (LaDow’s Pat.,) Crown Mow- 
ers, Prairie City Seeders, Leader Grain Drill. Lanes’ Puly’r, 
Cireulars Free. JANESVILLE MACHINE Co., Wis. 
( 1\IDER MILLS. Low Price. Made by 
HavckK and Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
HE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., 
tention to their improved Ce ntrifuge : Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. 
Woes. E te 2 VETERINARY & 
' SYRINGE. Three complete machines combined for only 
$6.00, (made of brass.) Send for Lllust’d Catalogue. Agents 
make $10 to $20 per day. P. C. Lewis, Catskill, N. Y. 


Janesville, 








DOUBLE YOUR CROP. !txil! 


WHEAT:« 


PRA, ONO 
. es J 4 4 
el HINTS F FOR CROWINC Bi I LBS, FLOW ERs, 8 MALL FRUL 5 


SEED 


pthing Send now. Address 


5 h Tel ¢ 1 
Sree aeneter tate 2.000 ep Sat rel peengee at a very low price; 


and measure efienes, nehes. 
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CLIMATE. 


invite at- | 


AGRICULTURAL | 





SEEDS. 


bias waar Send for Circular. 
. LANDRETH & Sons, 8, Philadelphia. 








CREAMERY SUPPLIES. 


C YOOLEY oa: Send for Circular. 
. LANDRETH & Sons, "Philadelphia. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


Eee. >" COLONY STILL GROWING! Maps and 
. Circulars Free. J. F. Mancua, Claremont, Va. 














| Fe R_SALE-—1 Four (4) years old, 2 Two years and 8 Yearl- 
= Southdown rams. Pin and = > (3) ears old Ewes. 
portations ebb’s flocks. 


Walsing 
“NGHBILE STOCK FARM CO. umes, Avondale, Pa, 


URE JERSEY REDs FOR SA LE_Noted for 
large size, rapid growth and vigorous constitution—more 
able to withstand on - hog disease br me any other b 
Ties never get mangy. rices, &c., address 
J. 8. LESHER, P. >. ox i67, 1 Waynesboro, Pa. 














PURE-BRED POULTRY.‘ 2" nie witte Bates: 
Some m0 first-class aan poem ——— 
’ 


Pine oe, Works, Pa. 


WM. H. WIGMORE’S 
a, Pat. Farmers? C aponizing Set. 
* Enabling vay Be Farmer and Poulterer 


@ to do his own nizing, with i in- 
structions, in by ne or a | —_ 



















on receipt of price 10 
Eighth St., PPhiladeiphia, Pa: 
IDNA) HOG “SCAL DERS. Heat water 


quickly. Wind the hogs out ¢. = 


oe, Saves much time and $30 


RECORDED PRIZE SWINE. 


Every O. White, P. China or Eng. Berk- 
shire I ome is guaranteed pure blood, 








pron. towel nares 
Bronze Fovtiows. tae 0 
WARRINGTON, Ky 36, West C ester, 


Pa. Ama Bona Fide breeder. Call and e 


OXFORD DOWNS. 


Another importation wil! arrive Sept. Ist from the celebrated 
flock of John Treadwell, whose Sheep have ones ain this year won 
Ist, 2d and Champion prizes at the “‘ Oxfordshire” “ Bath and 
West of Engiend,” and the great “ Royal” Shows. His best 
Rams are by tf grand imported 420 ib. “ Bicester,” winner at 
these Shows, °83,'84 and was first and sweepstakes over the other 
Downs, at C ‘hicago Madison, Wis., and St. Louis. t. Tread- 
well wanted him back last year. For sale = rted Rams, 
Ewes and Lambs by paperend, “Bichester,” “Sir John,” “Baron 
Campsfield” and “Donatus.” 








. ©. GOL DSBOROUGH, Easton, Talbot Co., Md. 


\ DO YOU WANT A DOG 


DOC BUYERS’ CUIDE. 
Colored plates, 100 gueravings 
of different breeds, prices the 
worth, and where to buy 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


CONICAL WAGON SPRINGS, 
For FARM, FRUIT, MAR= 

KET, COAL 2nd DELIVERY 

ae he AG ONS. If yourdealer don’t 


them, send to the factory for 
Ss. S. Baca ARD, Lafayette, Ind. _ 

















w. 
MOORHEAD CLAY WORKS, 


\No. 11 So. 7th Street, 
| PHILADELPHIA, 
CORRUGATED Terra-Cotta 


Drain and Sewer Pipe 


And Porous Sole Tile. 


price-list. 








FOR DRAINING WET. SOGGY LAND. nd for « circular, 


0 Scrap Pictures and AER's s Sample Case for a cent 
1 stamp. wer JARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 


500 FARMS Pome ae 


WAtke VIRGI Nip 
AP AND RICH LANDS. LTHY 
te and Oyste’ p great ie Fe og 
E. C, LIN DSEY cr COs Recteths Va. 
of ti Seaside and Agente. he Oards for a 
R. IVIN, Cadiz, Ohio. 


2 cent stamp. 
CAR DS FREE. 
¢ 25 CHOICE SAMPLES OF OUB 
*) NEW CARDS SENT FREE. THE 
‘.:) LATEST, FINEST AND BEST. 
EUROPEAN CARD CO., 
: Birmingham, Conn. __ 
Gold bevel-edge, All Hidden Name Cards, 15 conta, 
Agent’s Sample Book, 25 cts. 12 Scrap Pictures and 
GIVIN BROS., Cadiz, Ohio. 
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quae Sample Case, 2c. 











ou t ‘or our Nev Fall Catalogue 
it oy edeolinae history and de- 
he sof on the Choice New and Standard varieties 
heat, including the Ontario W onder—a hand- 
New Variety, mover | before offe: Also the New 
ye—Thousand Fold. which has won golden 0} and 
an 









Non onch end 


with brass safety ca) 


Powerful ‘Eanes Ohryetals, polished by LEMAIR & CO., of Paris, With this 


t close to view with astonishing ci ov a 
all offer only a limited number at this p 

“5.000” and no farmer should be whikeet Rng 
GRISW 


prepaid, for only $1.00; four for $8.00, 





before was a telescope of this size sold 
sojourner in the —7) or at seaside 


nt by mail or souk 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Begin now to get things in good shape for winter. 

Stingy feeders get no profit out of poultry keeping. 

A well-drained spot is the piace on which to put 
that new poultry house. 

Thin out the roosters of the earlier hatched broods. 
Keep only such as are required for breeding. If for 
any reason they must be held a few months, place 
them in a separate yard. 





Sow a patch of rye near the poultry quarters and 
run a fence of wire netting around it to let it geta 
good start. 


There is nothing better than the rye 


plant to furnish green food for winter and early | 


spring. It endures the winter well, makes an early 
start in the spring, and stands more picking than any 
plant we have tried. 


Dig out the floor of the poultry house to the depth 
of three or four inches and spread this soil on the 
garden, and fill in with fresh earth. If you have 
leisure now, this is the time to do it; if you are busy, 
next month will do as well. A.C. Hawkins renews 
the floors of his numerous large houses every fall. 
He carts in coarse sand and gravel from the river 
bottom. 


In doing the usual fall house-cleaning in the poul- 
try yard it is a good thing to use crude carbolic acid 
in the whitewash. The way to mix the acid with 
the wash is to put the acid in hot water and slake 
the lime with this. A dry slake may be made and 
the acid mixed with the lime flour. The former 
however is the better way. It is useless totry to mix 
the acid with whitewash after it is made. 


SHIPPING LIVE POULTRY. 

It is not practicable to send poultry to market in 
palace cars, but it is both possible and profitable to 
ship them with some reference to their comfort. 
The sights we sometimes see in the markets would 
turn the stomach of a scavenger, and distress any 
person of humane instincts. 

The hampers should be so made as to render it 
possible to feed and water the inmates en route aud 
at their destination without throwing the feed in the 
filth in the bottom of the coop, or setting a small 
tin-cup outside. Long tin troughs might be fastened 
inside, near the top, in such a way that they could be 
turned upside down when not in use. This would 
prevent them from becoming foul and from inter- 
fering with the comfort of the inmates. There 
should be enough troughs to admit of the whole 
coop full feeding at one time. 

Birds of different ages and sizes should not be 
shipped in the same coop, or division of a coop. 
We have often seen the smaller and weaker birds 
trampled to death by their stronger companions. 

Too many birds are usually crowded into a coop. 
Not being able to sit or stand on the bottom of the 
haniper, they crowd on top of each other; conse- 
quently, the weakest go down and perish. 

There should be divisions in the hampers, and no 
more than a dozen chickens, or half a dozen ducks 
put in one compartment. This arrangement will 
facilitate the assorting of small lots and prevent 
danger from crowding and handling. 

On the score of humanity as well as of profit, we 
earnestly urge our readers to give more attention to 
the matter of shipping their poultry to distant 
markets. 


ROOM FOR EXPANSION. 

There are many excellent farmers who are afraid 
to fix up decent accommodations for their hens or 
spend a few dollars to improve their stock for fear 
the poultry business will be overdone and * kind 
o’die out.” We have said it before, and say it again, 
there is no use to worry about that. As long as 
people multiply and live and eat the hen business 
will not be overdone. Our advice, therefore, is to 
go ahead and do as much as you like towards sup- 
plying the world with choice poultry and eggs, and 
your profits will be measured exactly by the amount 
of brains you put into the business. 

Many persons have started in the poultry business 
of late years with the expectation of making at least 
ten dollars profit on every dollar expended. Of 
course they were disappointed and quit, convinced 
that the business was overdone. Such people have 
been misled by the exaggerated statements of inter- 
ested writers who do all their poultry keeping on a 


revolving stool behind an office desk, and make 


their big profits by writing books to tell others how 
to raise broilers for ten cents a piece and sell them 
for a dollar. Incubator men, too, have done much 
to ‘* boom” poultry keeping and excite expectations 
that cannot be realized in practice. 

But it is still a fact that fresh eggs and nicely fat- 
tened and dressed poultry have not yet ceased to 
bring paying prices, except in rare instances where 
they have been crowded on a glutted market. It is 


| true, poultry products have been lower for a year 





past than for many years previous, but grain has 
also been low. There has been a general fall in 
prices both of farm products and of manufactured 
goods, so that everything is about on a common level. 

We see no reason for believing that the poultry 
business, we mean the practical part of it, in which 
farmers are engaged, is overdone and no cause for 
discouragement. Any one who has the necessary tact 
and experience, and is satisfied with fair profits, may 
goright on with the work and be confident of success. 


HOW MANY ON AN ACRE. 

A new subscriber wants to know how many chick- 
ens he can raise on an acre lot in a village, how big 
a house to build for them, what kind of a fence to 
put up, whether to sow sun-flowers or let the lot be 
in grass, if it will pay to raise turkeys, ducks and 
geese on dry land, if he can raise grapes on the same 
land, and if with the belp of his wife and three 
daughters, he can make the poultry business pay. 
To which we answer briefly: With proper treat- 
ment, presuming that our correspondent and his 
family have sufficient knowledge of the details of 
poultry breeding, they can raise four or five thousand 
broilers on that one acre. If the chickens are to be 
raised to maturity 200 would fill an acre lot pretty 
full, and would leave no grass on it by mid-summer. 
Grapes and trees could be grown on the same ground, 
provided the grapes were protected while young and 
trained up on wires overhead when they came into 
bearing. 

It would not be profitable to try to rear water fowl 
or turkeys on such alot. A few ducks might be 
raised for the the early market. As in the case of 
chickens, the number will depend on the ability of 
the poultry keeper. With the present low price of 
wheat and corn it will not pay to raise sun-flowers 
even if it were possible to do it on a small lot over- 
run with chickens. The size and style of the house 
or houses to be built will depend on the purpose for 
which they are to be used, whether for broilers, for 
breeding stock, or forlaying hens. A good style of 
poultry house for general purposes is a long shed, 
roofed house 10 or 12 feet wide divided into apart- 
ments as necessity requires, and having yards in 
front. 

Wire netting makes a cheap and handy fence. It 
need not cost much over five cents per foot including 
posts: Five persons in one family, working in 
harmony and with enthusiasm in the poultry business 
would certainly make it profitable. 

But we urge our correspondent to heed the advice 
frequently repeated, to go slow at first; begin with 
a few fowls and increase the number as knowledge 
of the business increases. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION— VENTILATION 
AND TURNING OF EGGS. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER. 

A few say that ventilation is not necessary, but a 
continuai supply of pure air to the egg chamber is as 
essential to healthful embryonic life as it is to human 
life. The oxygen of the air is the essential generator 
of all the chemical and constructive tissue changes 
in the egg; hence the egg is continually drawing 
from the air its supply of oxygen to vitalize these 
chemical and constructive tissue changes. So it is 
absolutely necessary to furnish a contiuual supply of 
fresh air to insure the requisite supply of oxygen. 
It is extremly important that the system of ventila- 


shell. Between this membrane and the outer shell, 
at the large end, is the air cell, from which the em- 
bryo bird draws its supply of oxygen, which enters 
the cell through the pores of the shell. 

The germ always floating to the top is atthe warm- 
est point in the egg, and where the albumen is more 
readily absorbed on account of its more fluid state, 
being subjected to the most heat at that point; mak- 
ing it necessary to turn the eggs to subject all parts 


| of the albumen to an average temperature through- 
| Out the course of incubation, that the absorption of 


albumen may be alike from all points. To illustrate 
very clearly why the egg must be turned to avoid the 
yolks setting fast to the shell, you may imagine the 
albumen which holds the yolk in the centre of the 
egg, to be a small sack, made of some elastic mater- 
ial that may be penetrated by continuous pressure at 
any one point; this sack is suspended at each end— 
the ends of the shell being its support—while its 
lower side bears the weight of the yolk. Now if the 
yolk is allowed, from want of turning, to lie any 


| great length of time on the lower side of this sack, 





tion be so arranged as to heat the air to the temper- | 


ature of the incubating element before reaching the 


eggs. as cool air striking the eggs will check the | 


very chen.ical process that you would have it vitalize. 

Ventilation forms the third essential to incubation. 
Next in importance is the turning of the eggs which, 
together with the elevation of their large end forms 
the fourth essential to incubation. 
structed with the yolk in the centre, upon which the 
germ is located ; surrounding these is the albumen, 
which forms the chick, then ulbumen, yolk and germ 
are all enveloped in the tissue-like membrane of the 





The egg is con- | 





its weight will cause it to penetrate the sack or albu- 
men and set fast to the shell; then the egg is spoiled 
for hatching. 

It is as natural for the chick as for any other ani- 
mal, to keep its head at the highest point as nearly 
as possible. The air cell from which the chick de- 
rives its supply of air, is at the large end of the egg ; 
the chick should have its head as near to this cell as 
possible ; hence the —e of keeping the large 
end elevated at all times. Yet that is not the only 
reason, for in keeping this end elevaftd, the shell at 
this end is subjected to less of the moisture inside of 
the shell, allowing the heat to make it more porous 
for the free passage of air to the cell, and more brit- 
tle that the chick may readily break through the 
almost crumbling wall nearest to which his head is 
located. From this and preceding articles we learn 
that incubation is a chemical process, forming the 
chick hy absorption; its essentials are first, heat ; 
second, moisture; third, ventilation,and fourth, turn- 
irg of the eggs, together with the elevation of their 
large end. The control of these four essentials will 
be the subject of future articles. 


FOOT NOTES. 

“Eternal vigilance ” plenty of good feed and a good 
deal of gumption will be needed to get the poultry crop 
into a profitable market, 


Attend the State and local fairs to see what is 
new in the poultry line. A good deal of informa- 
tion can be picked up at the fairs if one keeps his 
eyes and ears open. 


I find that hen’s wings are useful in many ways, 
If we are white-washing a hen housea wing is 
handy to apply the wash to cracks and corners; 
also to put kerosene and turpentine on the roosts. 

Hillsborough Bridge, N. H. J.D. 


Cholera may be known by the sick birds being 
very thirsty, disinclination to travel about, and 
having an anxious nervous appearance, the drop- 
pings being green and watery. If you have fowls 
exhibiting these symptoms, look out! 


In the matter of chicken yarns Missouri is up 
head, The story is that an egg taken from a hen 
that had been beheaded hatched a chick that was 
perfect in every respect except that it was headless 
—was as neatly decapitated as the hen in which 
the egg was found. 


The food of the poultry farmers’ flock at this time 
should consist largely of wheat and oats. With 
these and what insects they can find they will go 
through their moult well, and be storing up bone 
and muscular tissue to be rounded out by and by 
with more fattening foods. 


At this season of the year old fowls shonld have 
their liberty as much as possible. They are more 
inclined to contract feather-eating and egg-eating 
habits during the moulting period than at any 
other time. This has been our experience. 


If you can get a fair price for your chickens now, 
get the surplus off to market and save feed and 
care. What remain will do all the better for a lit- 
tle more room and insects. Whenever the surplus 
chickens are big enough, they are old enough to 
sell. This little exhortation we shall give every 
month. °* 


Tell W. E. McGuire that he can get thermostats 
and all ejectrical appliances necessary to make 
incubator regulators of J. H. Bunnell & Co., No. 106 
and 108 Liberty St.. N. Y. Butif he wil! take the 
advice of one who has spent over two years in ex- 
perimenting, he will drop his experiments and buy 
one of the few good incubators now on the market, 
I found it much cheaper andmore satisfactory than 
trying to make one.,—F. W. GAYLOR, Nassau, N.Y. 


Permit me to prescribe a simple remedy for lice 
on chicks. Dissolve one-half ounce of carbolie acid 
crystals in three pints of water, and at night go to 
the coops and, with a small sponge or brush, touch 
them under the wings with the solution. Repeat 
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two or three timesand you will free the chicks 

from the pest. This has been successful with me. 

I find the F. J. an indispensable aid in raising 

poultry, and consider the poultry department 

worth double the amount charged for the whole. 
S. BARTLETT. 


Iam raising Light Brahmas and Langshans and 
I would like to know if they would make good 
layers if crossed, or should I cross with some other 
breed ?-—L. L., Otsego, N. Y. 

It would be better to use White Leghorn or 
Wyandotte cocks to cross with the females of these 
breeds to produce a laying stock of pullets, 


The first of April we bought five Plymouth Rock 
hens. In ten weeks they laid 20 doz. eggs. During 
the time one hatched a brood of chickens, and 
another was sick two weeks and did notlay. Their 
principal feed was cracked corn, some meat scraps, 
and bran, costing $1.2. They were shut up all the 
time in a yard 14x19 feet.—C. J. C., Oldtown, Mass. 

A good 
when properly fed will lay just as many eggs in 
confinement as when running at large. 


If some fellow would come along with a patent 


record and one that shows that hens, 


deodorizer baving a high-sounding name, and 
charge a big price for it, many poultry keepers 
would buy it who will not take the trouble to 


gather up and store a few loads of dry earth. And 
yet, for allit isso cheap, there is nothing better. 
On moist soils it can be obtained in much better 
condition by drying it on a raised platform of 
rough boards. While storing this dry loam, be 
sure tostore, also, plenty of coarse sand and gravel, 
ifobtainable. Thedry loam is for absorbing moist- 
ure and foul odors; the grit is to supply the mill 
stones for grinding the winter feed. 


R. G. Buffington, who keeps a large number of 
hens for eggs, tells the N. E. Homestead that he 
puts 40 hens in a flock. Each flock has a room 
10x24 feet and a yard 24x40 feet. The fences are of 
wire netting four feet high. For shade he sets in 
these yards plum, peach, pear and quince trees, 
The soil being rich they grow fast and he gets, not 
only acrop of eggs, but a crop of fruit also. He 
spades the yards over twice a year. He uses white- 
wash freely on the houses, both outside and inside, 
but puts none on the gates. He paints the under 
side of the roosts with crude petroleum every two 
weeks in summer, and uses tobacco dust in the 
nest boxes. He raises all the pullets he can, and 
buys the rest. 


For a number of years my poultry have been 
troubled with hard crops. My young chicks are 
dying with the disease now. I changed the male 
birds this year, but it seems to make no difference, 
It any of your readers can tell me the cause and 
cure I shall be greatly obliged. i ee Be 

There is probably something wrong about the 
feeding of these chickens, If our correspondent 
will mix one bushel of corn meal and two bushels 
of bran, and feed this to all the flock in a dry state, 
we believe they will not have hard craws. Keep 
this before them all the time in shallow boxes, and 
let them help themselves. Let them have milk to 
drink occasionally, and supply fresh water every 
day. Be careful also to let them have access to 
fresh earth and gravel. 


We have often thought and often said it, that the 
most profitable part of the poultry business was 
the production and.sale ofeggs. Most country peo- 
ple are not so situated that they can raise early 
brojlers, or, if they raise them,they are too far 
from the large cities to get the fancy prices they 
read about. As a result they get their later hatched 
stock into a glutted market and the prices obtain- 
ed scarcely pays for the feed consumed. Toall 
such we say, raise all the pullets you can take care 
of, treat them well, and get eggs when eggs are 
high. When you get the eggs make ita point to 
sell, if you possibly can, either direct to consumers 
or to reliable retail merchants, who sell to con- 
sumers. Profit in the egg business is often all 
absorbed by useless middlemen. 


Some of my nicest fowls seem to have the rheu- 
matism and will not put their feet on the ground. 
I would like to know the cause, and whether the 
disease is contagious. Sometimes | find chicks 
with their heads off and the blood drawn out of 
them. What kills them and how can I capture 
the enemy ?—WILLIE P. MCGAREY, Stanton, Pa. 

The fowls probably have what is called leg-weak- 
ness, a nervous trouble that isincurable. If they 
have rheumatism apply some good liniment as 
Tobias’ Venitian, or Giles Iodide of Ammonia 
liniment; feed sparingly on unstimulating food, 
and keep dry and warm. Neither leg-weakness 
nor rheumatism is contagious. But the cause, or 
causes, that produce these ailments in one bird 
may produce them in other birds under the same 
conditions. The best cure is to get new stock and 
begin anew, and avoid too much coddling and 
artificial management. Rats or opposumsare raid- 
ing your ooops. Minks and weasels seize their 





prey by the throat and bleed them but do not eat 
the flesh. Use steel traps and terrier dogs to cap- 
ture the varmints, 


I want toask your advice on the poultry business, 
as I have an idea of entering into it as a business 
if I can get any encouragement. H. E. B. 

Baldwin, Md. 

We can hardly advise poultry keeping asa sole 
business to any but those who already have an 
extended experience in rearing poultry. The 
majority of novices who undertake it fail and give 
up in disgust. How to win success cannot be told 
ina letter, or learned solely from books. Each one 
has to fearn for himself, working slowly up from 
the bottom. No one should understand this as an 
attempt to discourage efforts at poultry keeping in 
connection with other occupations at first during 
the initiative period. Poultry keeping is a legiti- 
mate business and must be learned just as any 
other legitimate business must. There are parties 
who have made it an eminent success but they 
have not done suo through correspondence or an 
attempt to adopt the methods of others without 
thought, study and personal exerience. It is all 
right for those who have succeeded to say so in 
print, but it isall wrong for those who read the 
results lo suppose there is no difficulty and labor 
connected withit. The F. J. hasalways encouraged 
its readers to do as much poultry keeping as 
possible but it has always insisted on going slow 
in the beginning. 


THE FICKLE INCUBATOR. 

I have a home-made incubator that will work 
steadily at 102° for several days and then “all of a 
sudden,” it will goon a spree and go away up too 
high, which will be followed quickly by a corres- 
ponding depression of spirits, the flame being all 
the while exactly the same. I keepitina cellar 
where the temperature does not vary more than 
two to four degrees. The result thus far isa rich 
store of experience and one hundred or more cooked 
eggs tosell cheap. What this country wants 1s 200,000 
subscribers tor the F. J. and a reliable self-regulat- 
ing apparatus for home-made incubators. Can you 
give me any light? S. R., Pemberton, N. J. 

Perhaps we can explain the seeming fickleness 
of S. R.’s home-made hen. For the first few days 
the heat supplied by the lamp is being gradually 
stored in the eggs and, by the mysterious processes 
of nature, the heat-force is being transmuted into 
life-force. With apparent suddeness the life germ, 
instead of absorbing heat, begins to send out a 
warmth of its own. There is a continuous conbus- 
tion within the eggs themselves as long as the em- 
bryos are alive. This animal heat is now added to 
the heat of the lamp, and the temperature goes up 
to the cooking point. This is all quite natural and 
not unexpected to the experienced operator, who 
provides against the catastrophe that overtakes 
the novice at this point. What happens now is 
easy toexplain. The young chicks are overheated 
and, if not killed, are exhausted. This means that 
there is little vitality and circulation, and conse- 
quently little heat in them. Very likely many are 
dead. There is little orno warmth given out by 
such acollection of eggs and, of course, the hen has a 
* corresponding depression of spirits.”’ The surviv- 
ing embryos rally in the cooler air, and begin to 
get warm and to aid in repeating the same process 
we have described. This rising and falling will go 
on, as 8S. R. says, with the lamp flame exactly the 
same and with the outside temperature stationary. 
The outcome will usually be nothing, or, at best, a 
few feeble chicks that had better never been born. 

It is possible to become so familiar with the 
various stages of the incubating process that a per- 





son can hatch successfully with a good home-made 
incubator without the help of a regulator. And we 
can say from experience that such familiarity is 
useful to have,even when your machine has a regu- 
lator. Regulators, as they exist, do not regulate as 
regularly as the regulations require; in fact are 
apt to “goon aspree” and need regulating theme 
selves just when they should be regulating the 
temperature, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 


interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 





QEN D TO KING & CO., Owe o% N. Y.., for Catalogue 
iN 


and Price-list of Custom Hand-Made Harness. 
‘END 10 cts. in E & 0 W Produce Commis- 
s P.O. Stampsto LE. . AR » Sion Merchants, 


for Circular of Advice about Ship ping Produce., Also 

recipe for Preserving Eggs. No. 279 Washington 

Street, New ork. Prices current furnished Free. 
REFERENCE:—Irving National Bank, New York City. 

By the 100 or 1000, 

For particulars ad’s 


Chas. H. Sturr, 


Preston, 
Ham. Co., Ohio. 
(SHAKER Box.) 


RESOL THE COLD WATER DIP. 


1e simplest, SAFEST ‘ cure for Ticks, Lice, Mange, Scab. 
: anaoct, Festa, all Skin Troubles,anu many other Diseases of 
ive Stock. ; 
Kadress” Ty W, LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
f Newton’s improved holds 
<r (them fi mly, aes GOW TIE them 
yey forward when lying down, pushes back 
5 when standing, gives freedom of head, 
Yé7// keeps clean, E.C. Newton, Batavia, Lil. 
EGISTERED Guernsey & Jersey Cattle; also thorough 
bred and grade Guernseys and Jerseys,Lincoin, Southdown, 
& Hampshiredown Sheep a spee- 
talty, Chester White, Berksiire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China l'igs, 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs & » 
variety of Poultry. Come see our 
stock & select tor yourselves. Send 
F zE i. for circular and prices. 
EDWARD WALTER, Box 76, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. (Formerly ft. Walter & Sons), 


Brewster’s Pat. Rein Holder 


Your lines are where you put them—not under herses’ 
feet. One agent sold 12 doz. in 5 days; one dealer sold 
6 doz. in 15 days. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. Write 
for terms. E. E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. | 


2 
«Grind your own Bone, 
\ eal, Oyster Sh-lls, 
\GRAHAM Flour and Corn 
inthe sS WD BM 
(F. Wilson's Patent). 100 per 
eent. rore made in keeping peul- 
POWER MILLS and RM 
MILLS. Circulars and Testimonials sent 
on application. WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


HIO improved CHESTER HOGS 


_ subject tocholera, 788 sold 
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world. Two weighed 28e61 
send fOr description of this fa 
mous breed. Also fowls. 


The L. B. Silver aye 


eveland, O., : 
If the above breed are not liable to cholera the import- 
ance cannot be overestimated and should be investigated. 


BLAIR S$ SQUEEZE 
A GRAND SUCCESS. 10,000 FOR 1886. 
With this instrument 
« one man can do the 
work of two with great- 
‘peditiously Not wn ee ore 

ex ; only for 

Fodder but for most all Wie" bulky 
material in shock or bundle, ¥Forsale by 
hardware dealers, Send stam »—by mail,for 
one, without rope. E. BLAI ucyrus, Ohie. 
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retty styles for Lawns, Parks, School- 


lots and Cemeteries. Covered with rust-proof paint, or made of galvanized wire, as preferred. It will 


last a life-time. Itis 
wear itself into favor. 


better than boards or barbed wire in every respect. 
The Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron 


Give it a fair trial; it will 
ipe and steel wire, defy all 


competition in lightness, neatness, strength and durability. We make the best, cheapest and easiest 


a - dth atest 
working all-iron automatic or self: spenine enic. anit! alse .™ prives and loateas aot 


dress, mentioning paper, 
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The best ire Stretcher, Catting P 
Hardware Dealers, or ad 
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EDWARD SUTTON, 





astern Agent, 300 


cheap iron fences now made. 
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“OUR YOUN VG FOLKS. 


wreernrr 
Down in the orchard, all the day, 
The apples ripened and dropped away ; 
Tawny, and yellow, and red they fell, 
Filling the air with a spicy smell. 





If the hand of a clock goes four inches in 3‘ 28‘ 
how long is the hand? JAMES H, NORRIS. 

“There are a great many w ays of catching flies 
but I still stick to fly paper” as the man said when 
he sat down on a sheet of it. 


As we allow our thoughts to wander back to our 
boyhood, we find that many a train of fingmecollec- 
Lions has been wrecked by a switch. 


A somewhat weather-beaten tramp, when asked 
what was the matter with his coat ‘@ieplied: 
“Insomnia, it has’nt had a nap in ten yeaws.” 


A boy was sent to a spring with a five quart, an 

a three quart measure. He was to procure ahr 

tour quarts of water. How did he measure it? 
LIZZIE T, 


What adds to the unpopularity of the cyclone is 
that while it blows away almost everything ‘else 
on a farm, it has never been able to move the 
inortgage. 


At a school examination, the teacher asked, 
“When the Pilgrims landed, what did they have 
that was more precious than home.and friends?” 
A little boy answered so promptly as to bring down 
the house. “ Popcorn!” _ 

If you havea bush of the new hydrangea, (the 
paniculata,) pull some of the bunches of flowers 
and put them away to dry for winter decoration, 
They will keep their color and shape perfectly, at 
least that is our experience. 


A small boy had been poking at the range and 
burned a hole in his sleeve. His mother said, * you 
will surely catch afire, and there will be notiyng 
left of you but alittle pile of ashes. What willl 
do then? You will say, “Mary, shovel up those 
ashes!’ he quickly replied. 


When you have washed and wiped the dishes, 
girls, always take clean water in the dish-pan, 
wash andyrinse well the dish-cloth and wiping 
towel, and hang them upto dry, out of doors in 
the air and sunshine, if possible, if not by the stove 
where they will dry quickly. 


It is said that the best way of keeping chestnuts 
during the winter so as to preserve their pleasant 
taste is to heat them without roasting, so as to kill 
the insect germ which is inso many of them; then 
hang them in muslin bagsina dry place. They 
may be heated by exposure for a few minutesina 
sieve placed in an oven. _ 


The girls should remember that green ferns and 
bright leaves are pretty and refreshing to have in 
the house in winter, and are easily procured. 
Newspapers are best to lay them between, anda 
number of these between stiff backs can be taken 
to the woods to lay them in before they curl—sev- 


eral thicknesses of paper should be between each | 


layer of ferns. 


SHORT TALK WITH THE BOYS. 
(From The Detroit Free Press.) 

“Tt being a rainy morning, witha prospect of a driz- 
zling, tedious day, let’s get the tools out and hunt around 
the house for odd jobs. Here’s a pane of glass broken 
in the kitchen window, and the putty is soold and hard 
that it will be a slow job todig it out. If we had thought 
of it last night and applied kerosene oil the putty would 
come away easily enough, but as we didn’t, let’s try an- 
other plan. Heat that iron poker red hot and pass it over 
the putty a few times. Now take theinch chiseland you 
spring it away in pieces two inches long. When thenew 
pane has been fitted dri e in——” 

“Three or four tacks.” 

** Ah! you botch; you want zinc points.” 

* But I haven’t any.” 

“Ah, well. ‘Take down those tinner’s shears and find 
an oyster can. The tin isn’t heavy enough, but we'll 
drive in eight points instead of four and make ’em do, 
Hold the pane tight as you drive *em in, for if left any 
play it will throw the putty off. Where’s the putty ?” 

* Here it is, but it’s as hard as a rock,” 

** Well, soften it.” 

* How—with water?” 

* Just like you! Poura few drops of linseed cil on the 
ball and break it up and work it in your hands until there 
are no lumps left. When ready to use-begin at one cor- 
ner of the pane, and if the putty won’t smooth down easily 
wet the biade of your putty knife now and then. You 
may never be a glazier, but a boy 16 years of age who 
can't make a passable job of replacing a broken pane 
after one or two trials has a poor head on his shoulders,” 

**What next? Well, that knob on the cellar door is 
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loose. The little screw which held one of the knobs to 
the iron shank passing through the door worked loose 
and is lost. Carry the knob and shank to the locksmith 
and he will make a new screw, but we are to do our own 
work. Cut that lead fish line sinker in two and then place 
eit on the anvii and pound it out until it is about the size 
of a lead pencil. Now cut it to half an inch in length, 
sharpen the point a bit, and drive it in where the screw 
shoulc go. 
mer wil! make a head, and the job is done. 

t is rather botchy, but as this knobis on the cellar side 
of the door it will pass. 

Here’s one of the lower rounds out of a kitchen chair, 
Bring the glue pot, and while the contents are heating 
let’s scrape the end of the round with a knife, taking all 
the old glue off and making a new surface. If it fits 
loosely into the leg, wind a bit of cotton around it. Half 
a teaspoonful of hot glue and a few taps will make that 
round stick to its place untii the chair is worn out. 

Hiere in this corner of the room, the paper-hanger, who 
was working by the roll, played a very common trick. 
His Jast lap came within six inches of the corner, In- 
stead of the next length six inches wide, he matches 
cutting with a full width piece and lets it pass the corner 
and continue on the next wall. He knew that inside of 
a year the paper would draw away from the corner and 
pucker ail out of shape, but it was the easiest and quick- 
est way. Here it is, full of wrinkles and standing out 
from the wall an inch or more, If your pocket knife is 
sharp begin at the ceiling and cut the paper all the way 
to the baseboard. <A cup of flour will make the paste, and 
you must add a little glue to be sure that it will stick, 
Run your paste‘brush along the wall first, and then turn 
the loose paper back and put on your paste. A common 
brush broom should be used to smooth the paper to the 
wall. If you take fifteen minutes for the job you can 
make a neat thing of it. 

Here’s a door which sticks and bothers as you open it. 
The trouble is at thetop. ‘The door opened easily enough 
at one time, but this portion has settled a trifie and the 
top casing binds the door. It isn’t sixty seconds work to 
drive out the bolts in the patent hinges and take off the 
door. Your smoothing plane wiil take off plenty enough 
to remedy the difficulty, and in ten minutes from your 
first move the door is back in its place, and there may be 
no further trouble for a dozen years. 

Now let’s see what we can do with eight cents’ worth 
of plaster of Paris. Get ah old bow! to mix it in, and be 
careful to mix only what you want ata time, asit hardens 
very rapidly. Here are three or four holes in the white 
wall where nails have been driven or pulled out. Every 
jar 1s shaking out a Jittle fine plaster on the carpet. We 
can fill them in no time with this preparation, and it dries 
hard and smooth, 
wasiistand is loose. Scrape it with a knife io clear away 
any old plaster, and coat the edge with new. Hold the 
slab firmly down with one hand and strengthen your 
work by filling the crevice between the two pieces onthe 
back side. Five minutes time and two cents’ worth of 
material will make a job as solid asarock. This same 
plaster of Paris can be used to cement broken flower 
pots, fill nail] holes overiooked by the painter, joints 
about the mantel, cracks in marble or stene hearths, and 
if the plaster has cracked anywhere along the baseboards 
enh can fill the places and make a neat job of it. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We pong < is to your 
Coateness to do lo 90, as our readers are served with 
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Good Books for Young People! 


HENDERSON’S GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 
By Peter Henderson. Price, $1.50. 


QUINN’S MONEY IN THE GARDEN 


Price, $1.58. 
TREATS INJUR OoUSs INSECTS ofthe FARM 
n N. Price, 
By Mrs. Mi reat. Fully tilustrated. 


rulers SMALL FRUIT C DLTURIST. 
Andrew 8. Fuller. Price, $1.50. 


satiate HOW CROPS FEED. Price, $2.00. 


HARRY GARDEXING FOR YQUNG AND 
LD. By Joseph Harris. Price, $1.25 


naseeme FOR EXHIBITION, 
AND MARKET. By R. O. Edwards. 


PLEASU RE 
Tilustrated, 





Price, $1.25. 
Address orders to 


WILMER ATKINSON, 


183 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


Or, 





MISS CORSON’S COOKING SCHOOL TEXT 
BOOK. A housekeepers’ guide to cookery and 
kitchen management. By Juliet Corson. Price, $1.25 


THE MAN WONDERFUL IN THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. By Chilion B. Allen, M. D., and 
Mary A. Allen, M.D. Price, $1.50. 


HOW TO KEEP A STORE. Price, $1.50. 

HOW TO PAINT. Price, $1.50, 

CANARY BIRDS. Price, $0.75. 

DOG BREAKING. By Gen’! Hutchinson. Price,$3.00, 


We furnish the above books mail to any P. O. in the 
United States,at the prices qu Oy whiok are the publishers’, 


Publisher. 
125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun 
theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers CREAM, 
not skira-milk. 


The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- | 


dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATEINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, A. M. Dickie, B. R. Black, 
F. D. Curtis and Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


The Farm Journal has nearly or quite three-quarters of 
of a million (750,000) readers. 

Subscriptions for this paper may be left in person at either the 
Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail should be 
directed to Philadelphia. 

Advertisements are received at either office, and have the 
benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


DIGGING POTATOES. 

It does not require a very advanced degree of 
collegiate education to dig potatoes, and yet there 
is a right as well as a wrong way to doit. Make it 
a poiut always to dig in dry weather, that the 
dirt may be easily removed, or rather that the tubers 
may fall out of the dirt easily. If they must be dug 
while the ground is damp, select a sunshiny day, dig 
in the forenoon, and gather in the afternoon. Do 
not take them at once to the pit or ceilar, but store 
temporarily in a pile where they can be sheltered 
and kept in the dark. Our own practice is to pile 
on the barn floor, and cover with straw. After 
** sweating,” sort them, and store for winter. Han- 
die them as carefully as though they were choice 
apples and every bruise would breed a _ rot. 
While sorting, take out of the smoothest, best 
shaped, medium sized ones, enough for your next 
year’s seed, and some to sell, at a good round price, 
to some other farmer who is not so careful and far- 
sighted. When storing, sprinkle slaked lime liberally 
among them. Keep them in the dark all the time. 


QUEEN COW—WILL SHE HAVE TO GO? 

We wish the Farm JoURNAL could take as cheer- 
ful a view of the probable effect of the oleomargarine 
bill recently passed by Congress upon the dairy in- 
terests of the country, as most of our brethren of the 
agricultural press, but we cannot. We wish we 
could encourage our readers who are in the dairy 
business to hope for better times in the near future ; 
but such is not the aspect of the situation from our 
standpoint of vision. 

On the other hand we believe the swine-butter 
business now enters upon a new era ii which man- 
ufuctories will greatly multiply, those now in ex- 
istence will largely extend their operations, and the 
output of the base product will be immensely in- 
creased ; and that this will be at the expense of and to 
the great detriment of the legitimate butter business. 

It is estimated that there were over 100,000,000 
pounds of oleomargarine manufactured last year in 
these United States; in five years time this amount 
will be at least quadrupled while the product of real 
butter will show a falling off of from ten to twenty 
per cent. notwithstanding the inevitable advance in 
population. 

Our readers will bear witness that this journal! is 
not a croaker, but on the other hand usually takes a 
hopeful view of the future; but we are impelled to- 
wards the above conclusion through a careful study 
of the situation. 

This means, does it not, that, for a time at least, 
‘Queen Cow” must go? The Hog waddles and grunts 
across the stage as the cow retires behind the curtain. 
The heifer calf makes way for the bull and the 
American people are to smear their bread hereafter, 
not with old time honest butter made by the toiling 
farmer and his wife, but with steer and pig grease 
concocted by the rapacious monopolist of the swine 
mill. 

The business is now, by the recognition and enact- 
ments of Congress, placed upon a legal basis. The 
licenses and tax are so trifling that they cannot inter- 
fere, in the least, with the business they were meant 
to suppress ; their principal effect will be to deter 











WM. R. LAZENBY. 


persons of small capital from going into it, thereby 


| offering a clear field for the wealthy corporations, 


who will now proceed, after a temporary check, to 
coin millions of money and fill the markets of this 
country, and of the world, perhaps, with their nasty 
product. 

Now that it is recognized by the law, it will have 
a better standing with consumers than before, and 
the masses will be taught that it is just as good as 
genuine butter, if not better. It will be no longer 
** nasty ” and the boarders will all have to eat it three 
times a day, or go without oneutom of grease. The 
landlady will buy it because it is cheap and so will 
they all. 

Though good ‘‘ Queen Cow” mournfully departs, 
she will return, after many days, perhaps, and then 
once more, we will spread our bread as in times 


of our childhood, with butter,—real golden butter— | 


using the baser fats of the hog and steer for making 
soap and candles and frying, mush, potatoes and 
doughnuts. That is we will, you and we, if the 
boarders will not. 

May we all be there to witness her return; and in 
the meantime let us be patient with the present 
dismal situation and maintain our courage in face 
of it, as becomes us. 


Rich fruitage bends the branches 
With amber, and rose, and gold, 
O’er the purple and crimson asiers, 
And geraniums gay and bold. 
A soft new robe of greenness 
Decks every sunny mead, 
And we own that bright September 
Is beautiful indeed. 











(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate. 








Getas many farmers in the legislature as possible. 
There are enough lawyers there now. 


Don’t sign any receipts or vouchers even for cler- 
ical looking gentlemen claiming to be agents of 
Bible societies. Your signature may come back to 
you attached to a big note which you will have to 
pay. = 

We cannot recommend our readers to send $ to 
the Imperial Knitting Company, New York City, 
for an outfit. The only outfit they would ever gei 
would be $38 worth of experience. J. M. A. and 


| other correspondents will please take notice. 


The latest “wonderful discovery” is a chemical 
process for destroying insects on fruit trees. The 
same application that destroys the insects will 
“vitalize” the trees, giving them new “life and 
vigor.” For 60 cents “you can get enough chemi- 
cals to wash a large orchard.” This isa truly won- 
derful “‘devise.’”’ Our readers hardly need to be 
told that it is a humbug. 


Mrs. Davis, Pacific county, W.T., “feels it to be 
her duty ”’ to tell how she was cheated out of $2 by 
the 4 per cent. long loan scamps. She says, “I had 
to send $2 in advance and was to get a paper for 
one year. I got three or four numbers but never 
got any more and could never get any further an- 
swers to my letters. Two dollars are not picked up 





every day, and I wish you would say that these 
long-loan schemes are a fraud, and not let any poor 
person get bilked out of their hard earnings.”’ 


“Will you please favor me with information 
about the Boston Industrial Company. Is it are- 
liable firm?” We know nothing about this com- 
pany, but we do know that Boston is headquarters 
for the “‘work at home” frauds. They all want 
from $1 to $% in advance for outfits and this is all 
they do want; their victims generally want their 
money back, or something in return for it, and sel- 
dom get either. 


The American farmer is shut out of the Americau 
market by#Re giant railroad monopoly. A New 
York commission merchant is responsible for the 
statement that it costs about the same to bring.a 
sack of p@fatoes from Great Britain in the hold of 
a steamer @s to bring it from Albany to New York 
by rail. While we have enough good land to raise 
pot@boes to feed the world the outrageous freight 
charges of the railroads enables the world toaid in 
feeding us, 


The leader of the gang of frauds who operated 
various schemes from Columbus, Zanesville, New- 
ark and other places in Ohio, has got into the 
clutches of U. 8S. Deputy Marshal Bell, for using the 
mails tor fraudulent purposes. These chaps seem 
not to have read up on recent postal laws. From 
ignorance of these laws they gave themselves away 
while trying to work the Fruit Growers’ Association 
and Cheap Evaporator scheme referred to last 
month. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Probably there is no better representative of the 
educated young American farmer of to-day than 
the subject of this month’s portrait, Wm. R 
Lazenby, Professor of Botany and Horticulture at 
the OhioState University, and Director of the Ohio 
State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Born on a farm in Yates Co., N. Y., Dec. 5, 1852 he 
worke@é on it until he was eighteen years of age, 
receiving, in the meantime, his primary education 
in the local common schools. He then entered 
upon the agricultural course at Cornell University, 
spent all his summer vacations working upon some 
farm, or in some garden or nursery, and graduated 
as Bachelor of agriculture in 1874. One entire 
summer was spent with Dr. F. M. Hexamer, and 
the greater part of another at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. 

The splendid preparation and equipment for 
leadership in progressive agriculture thus obtained, 
was promptly recognized and put to practical use; 
and from the time of his graduation until the 
present Prot. Lazenby has been engaged in ad- 
vanced positions of agricultural and horticultural 
science. Among these have been horticultural 
editor of The Husbandman, Botanist to the New 
York State Horticultural Society, Secretary of the 
Cornell University Experiment Station and Lect- 
urer of the N. Y. State Grange. He is a fellow of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and member of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agricultural Science. In the double posi- 
tion he now holds he is doing valuable work for the 
advancement of the great cause of farmers and 
farming. 

The Professor remains unmarried—a lamentable 
fact which we are at a loss to understand. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOK. 

The general crop outlook may be summed up as “fair 
to middling.” No great surplus, and no serious short- 
age, but an abundance of all that goes to make life 
“worth living.” 








The black rot has caused an almost total failure in 
the grape crop in certain parts of the country. 

The European apple crop is said to be below the 
average. This means an increased demand for 
American apples. 


The success of the steam ditch diggers, and the 
cheapness of tile should improve the outlook for 
successful farming on’swampy land. 

Strawberries were so over-abundant the past sea- 
son that those who hold on, and secure a good crop 
next year, will probably find their account in it. 

All reports agree that grass farming is receiving 
increased attention. This means that farming is 
strengthening and broadening its great foundation. 


The broom corn famine is likely to be broken. 
Good crops are assured in Kansas, Missouri, Ili- 
nois and some other States that grow the corn 
largely. mm 

The chinch-bug has appeared in force in the 
spring wheat regions of the Northwest, and begun 
acampaign that will continue for three years at. 
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least, and will prove a more powerful lever to hoist 
the wheat market than all the two-legged bulls in 
Chicago and New-York. _ B. F. J. 


The rapidly changing conditions of the great 
“West” will warrant much greater attention to 
meat production in the East. There is no doubt 
about this. 


The corn crop may be shortened somewhat by 
dry» weather in the West, but there will be plenty 
to make more overfat pork than should be eaten, 
and supply the hog butter factories, too. 


Hugh T. Brooks who “does the guessing here- 
abouts (Western New York) for the Agricultural 
Department at Washington” states that, “All 
agree that apples are not half acrop. This is true 
beyond doubtof the great apple region of New 
York.” 

THE FARM. 

Once more the liberal year laughs out, 

O’er richer stores than gems or gold, 
Once more with harvest song and shout, 

Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 
Our common mother rests and sings, 

Like Ruth, among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things. 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 

—WHITTIER. 


Its tooearly to hang up the brush, scythe and the 
grubbing hoe yet. Keep ’em going. 


To insure a big crop of good buckwheat cakes cut 
the crop of grain before heavy frosts, and before it 
is so dry as to shell out badly. 


It isa good deal cheaper to keep up the stock 
this month by feeding a portion of the corn crop 
green, than to handicap next season’s huy crop by 
pasturing the new seedings. 


In a three year’s series of experiments Prof. San- 
born found a difference of 24 per cent. increase of 
yield in corn the seed of which was selected from 
short stalks, over that selected from tall stalks, 


Take time enough and care enough to set up the 
cornfodder so that it will stand, and not be found 
sprawling over the ground next day. This is not 
for the prairie farmers who “snap”’ their corn. 


Try sowing flat turnips for plowing under asa 
green crop. Sowearly this month; mix the seed 
with dry sand so as to sow evenly and avoid too 
thick seeding. Twoand one-half pounds of seed 
will sow an acre. 


Itis not yet agreed what kinds of wheat withstand 
the Hessian fly. “Good farming, manure and 
reasonably late sowing are certainly the best secur- 
ities.”” That’s what Richard Peters said nearly 
seventy years ago, and it hasnever been improved 
upon. 


The very best seeu potatoes farmers can get will 
be harvested this fall from late planted patches that 
are dry befvure the vines are entirely dead and be- 
fore the tubers are fully ripe. If farmers of the 
Southern middle states will make a note of this, 
and take care of their late planted crops, they will 
not need to buy Northern seed next spring. 


I find that 26 hillsof fair sized corn make a shock 
large enough to stand weil and cure through, and 
believe that the work can be done more economi- 
cally with this number than with a larger. I 
always cut off my corn at the ground, and for sey- 








Last 


eral years have cut a little earlier each year. 
year I cut the first week in September, and husked 
the first week in October, and had the nicest lot of 


fodder I ever saw. 
ton, as good hay. 


It is worth as much, ton for 
JOHN. 


The prudent farmer this year does not mean to 
be caught again. He had to replant his corn on 
account of poor seed. In September he is going to 
the best part of the corn field and gather the ripest 
ears. These will be braided up and hung in the 
kitchen chamber, or in the sun to get thoroughly 
dry before freezing weather comes. When corn is 
left to freeze before it is dry it will not grow well, 
and when it gets heated in the bin, and the starch 
in it begins to ferment, it will not grow. When 








corn is picked, before any frost has touched it, if it 
is barely glazed, it will grow. Last year we saved 
a lot of late planted corn when it was quite soft 
and it all grew. It was dried in the kitchen and 
kept dry all winter. Thorough drying is always 
more important than thorough ripening. We 
know of a farmer in York State who has saved and 
and planted his own seed corn for 65 years and 





never failed to have a crop. By selecting the earli- 
est ears it can be made earlier. The 65 year corn 
will get ripe in 80 days. ona 


In preparing for wheat sowing farmers need two 
classes of harrows, one to go down deep and pul- 
verize the soil and the other tosmooth the surface. 
We have had in use for several months The Frame- 
less Disk Harrow, made by the Higganum M’fg 
Corporation, Higganum, Conn., and find 1t to bea 
very effective tool for pulverizing the soil. Its 
depth can be easily regulated while riding on it, by 
the movement of a lever. It can also be set so as 
to eftectively level off ridges or fill up dead furrows. 
Considering the work it does, the draft is quite 
light. A better disc harrow has not come to our 
notice. We would have gladly illustrated this 
harrow, but for some reason we could get no cut 
from the company. 

We like the principle embodied in the Deere 
Smoothing Harrow, made by Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ills., shown at Figs. 
l and 3. By hitch- 
ing the team toone 
end you have a 
slant tooth smooth- 
ing harrow, and by 
attaching to the 
other end the teeth 
draw back to an 
upright position, as shown by the dotted lines of 
Fig. 3. Of course everybody is familiar with the 
Acme and the Thomas harrows, and they need no 
commendation from us. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Equal parts of air slaked lime and flowers of sul- 
phur dusted on cabbage when the dew is on will 
clean off the lice. 

If the old canes of raspberries and blackberries 
are cut out and burned now, many insects and 
germs of disease will be destroyed. 





Fie. 3. 





The finest strawberries of next year’s picking, 
and the most of them, will be found in the 
patches which are coaxed to the most vig- 
orous growth this fall. 


Keep the cultivator out of the blackberry 
and raspberry patches after the first of Sep- 
tember unless you wish to induce a late 
' growth to be killed by next winter’s cold. 


Talk about big strawberries! The “ Mam- 
moth,” illustrated by Fig. 2, beats them all. 
The disseminator, T. G. Zane, Chew’s Land- 
ing, N. J., exhibited 50 berries at a local fair that 
filled four quart baskets. It isa promising novelty, 
worthyof extended trial. 


Those who plant the Jewell, Belmont and May 
King strawberries for market will make no mis- 
take. Probably the Bubach should be added to the 
list. But if you have old varieties planted that are 
serving you well, hold on to them until you have 
tested the new varieties on a small scale. 


The time to harvest onions is when the tops begin 
to turn yellow and fall down. If left intheground 
much longer they are liabie to take asecond growth. 
They are usually left on the ground a week or two 
after being pulled and are then stored. Thereshould 








be air spaces under each layer of bulbs a foot thick. 
If tke floors or crates are slatted in the bottoms, 
they may be piled thicker than this. A. H. Sher- 
wood, Southport, Conn., has invented an onion 
digger which does the work very speedily. He 
should have advertised it in the August issue. 


Last season grape growers in Western New York 
injured the market for their fruit and their own 
reputations, by picking and packing their fruit 
when only halfripe. Itdid not ripen but moulded 
and rotted in cold storage,and when offered for 
sale was a drug on the market. The moral is ob- 
vious. 


Some grapes are like some berries, they look ripe 
long before they really are. This is true of Moore’s 
Early, Concord, Clinton and others of that class. 
They should be left to fully ripen to develop their 
richest flavor. Others like Brighton, Lady and 
Muscadine suit my taste better before they are 
fully ripe. A. H. 


There are no worse weeds in the rows of red rasp- 
berries than too many red raspberry canes, Cut 
oft all suckers that come up outside of the row as 
long as one shows its head. Leave the thinning of 
the row itself until next February. The canes pro- 
tect one another in aclose hedge row and if any 
are winter killed they may be detected and cutout 
early in the spring. For these reasonswe advocate 
spring pruning. 

A good deal of nonsense goes the round of the 
papers every year about keeping sweet potatoes. 
The pith of the matter is to allow them to dry off 
without long exposure to the sun, store at once 
where they are to remain through the winter, in 
boxes, barrels, or bins, in a moderately dry place 
drying them gradually by having some artificial 
heatinthestoreroom. They 
at once begin a sweating pro- 
cess and must be dried off 
artificially, no matter how 
warm the weather may be, 
The temperature should not 
go much below 60° at any 
time, and 65° or 70° is better. 
The atmosphere must be- 
kept dry atall times. Hand- 
. ling like eggs, packing in 
= sand and paper, and all such 
expedients are unnecessary. 








THE ORCHARD. 
Hence from the busy joy-resounding fields, 
In cheering error, let us tread the maze 
Of autumn, unconfined ; and taste, revived, 
The breath of orchards big with bending fruit. 


Care-taking is the strong point in handling and 
putting away fruit. 

Keep a close watch on the newly budded stocks 
to see that the ligatures do not cut the bark. 

I box my apple trees with pine boards to prevent 
rabbits from hurting them.—J. E. B., Onalaska, Wis.. 

Ladders wide at the bottom stand firm. When 
narrow at top they are more easily placed in the 
tree. 

Pick pears as soon as, when lifted, they easily 
part from the limb. If picked before this they will 
shrivel; if later, they may become mealy and lose- 
fiavor. 


Medicine for peach yellows: Ground bone and: 
muriate of potash, 300 of each peracre. This is also- 
a splendid tonic for all fruit trees that look bad. 
Any time, now. 


I like the F. J. because it is an honest advertising 
farmers guide; because we as farmers and fruit 
growers are not afraid to deal with men who 
advertise init. W. A. R., Georgetown, Del. 


Young calves do lots of mischief in. orchards, 
Our calves gnawed all the bark off our trees, I 
wish you would tell your subscribers so. 

Hebron, Neb. MRs. STEEN OLSEN, 


The illustration (fig. 4,) shows you how to hold up 
branches over-burdened with fruit without using 
props. Wrap the limbs with bits of old carpet or 
some soft material, and support them with ropes 
attached to the trunk or larger branches. Proper 
thinning early in the season would have made all 
such work unnecessary at this time. 


A picker like this will be found 
useful for reaching the nice, ripe 
apples on the ends of the branches 
where they cannot be gathered in 
the usual way. lt is a bag of can- 
vass, or strong muslin, stiffened 
around the top with wire, and 
having pieces of wire set across it © 
with which to pull the fruit. 





Now dig out the borers from: the: stem.of that’ 
miserable old quince tree andiput alot ot wood! 
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ashes ali around under it and expect some fine 
quinces in a year or two, enough to pay for the F. 
J. for two years, at least. 

Our pear trees pla:..cd out 
rather better than those planted in the 
We hilled up around the tall-planted ones a foot 
high and covered all the stems with straw; this 
may have had something to dv with the greater 
success. 


last fall have done 
spring. 


from the orchard, plant fruit 
and put up a notice that all 
Better than 
aud vesides 


To prevent stealing 
trees by the road-side, 
are welcome to eat of the fruit thereof, 
steel traps, spring guns or watch dogs, 


that secures the good will of the boys. 


We hear of asuccessful peach grower who prunes 
his trees very low, the branches leaving the stock 
ground, $y this 
green fruit, 
almost all be done 


only six or eight inches from the 
means the heading in, thinning the 
and gathering the ripe, can 
while standing on the ground, 

Young apple trees that stand quite perpendicular, 
toward the north and east, are apt 
to suffer from sun-scald, because the trunk is ex- 
posed tothe midday sun. Protect them by a tew 
lath lashed together with string, or nailed toa bit 
r hoop iron which may be bent 


or lean a little 


ol! narrow tin, 0 
around the tree. 


Perhaps the orchard needs tile draining. No cul- 
tivated fruit known to pomology, except huckle- 
berries and cranberries, will thrive well with wet 
feet. Remember that in planting a tree, a bush, 
or a vine, that it dislikes wet, soggy, or sour land. 
If you plant atall itis sensible to give the treea 
reasonable chance to grow and thrive by placing 
it on iry ground, Other wise it is money, time 
and labor thrown away. 


Of the purple plums, Richland and Lombard are 
the best, but the flavor is moderate. Of the yellow 
plums Yellow Gage and Reine Claude de Bayay 
and Imperial Gage are among the best. For flavor 
and beauty the Jefferson and McLaughlin are up 
head. A couple of trees of Green Gage ought to go 
in the list. This will be a good time perhaps to get 
buds and insert them in some of the wild suckers 
growing about the place. 


I wish to plant an apple orchard on ground where 
there has been one which was planted in the year 
1819, the trees of which are all gone, the last of them 
about 4 years ago. Please inform me through thy 
valuable paper as to thy opinion how it will do. 
Many of the trees have been gone as many as r 2 or 
15 years ago. 2. 

ANSWER:—The success of thy orchard de seal 
mainly on the careand fertilizers thee gives it. That 
it is on the site of an old orchard will not interfere 
with thy success. 


Mr. Hooker advises in gathering apples to use 
sheets of canvas in the form of a funnel, closing 
about the base of the trunk of the tree; this while 
desirable in gathering for evaporation, too many 
bruises occur for shipment. Mr. Harris drivesa 
wagon and hay rack under the trees and picks the 
lower branches thus without a ladder. Mr. Bald- 
win formerly used ice in his storage house, but 
has found it unnecessary. In autumn he lets 
in cold air at night, and keeps itin during the day, 
and his fruit keeps in good condition. His build- 
ing is thirty feet square with sawdust walls, fifteen 
inches thick, and an air space of two inches inside 
ot that. It cost about $600,and will easily hold 
2,000 bushels. No frost ever euters. He never 
could keep apples well in a cellar, but with this 
house there is no difficulty. 


Let every reader remember to speak a good word for 
our paper toa friend or neighbor so as to make sure 
those 200,000 the coming winter. 





FORTY YEARS A MONGST | WRUITS. 
(Continued). 
BY E. SATTERTHWAIT 

The proper time for pruning is in the winter; and to 
guard against injury to the trees by rabbits, do at least 
some of it early in the winter and ,eave the brush lie 
under the trees. The trunk ofatree will never be gnawed 
by rabbits that has brush lying under it, as they much 
prefer the twigs and will feed on them as long as they 
can get them in preference to the trunk, In regard to 
manuring the orchard, it must oe observed, that apples 
will do no good in a poor soii_ and mnless the ground is of 
inexhaustible fertility, it will require to be fertilized. 
Barnyard or stable manure of course wil] do, if it can be 
had, and in the absence of this use such other fertilizing 
material as can be obtained tothe best advantage. Ashes, 
if they can be procured ata reasonable cost are, no doubt, 
a good fertilizer for an orchard. Any kind of mulch that 
can be obtained is, of course, good if the orchard is not 
plowed, On the whole, I think I would recommend for 
most situations for an apple orchard, after the trees come 





well into bearing, to put it in with grass. Mow this and 
let it lie under the trees for a mulch, and Jet the trees 
branch Jow ; this will prevent a tough sod that would be 
injurious, Another plan, and perhaps the best, isto turn 
in the hogs, but as I have never tried this I cannot speak 
from experience, 

Where there are caterpillars or other leaf-eating worms, 
they must be removed and destroyed. In regard to that 
other insect that has done more than all other causes 
combined to ruin the apple crop, the codliag moth, a 
great deal might be said, but it wouid be of little practical 
ulility, as there is no remedy that can be devised that 
would be effectual unless practiced by a whole commun- 
ity, Which would not be done, All we can do at present 
is to destroy what we can by carefully gathering all the 
wormy fruit and feeding it to the hogs, and destroy all 
the insects that are hibernating about the tree by scraping 
off the Joose bark in winter, and if there is any kind ofa 
hole or crevice about the trunk or forks of the tree they 
wili always be found there and should be destroyed. 
Great numbers may be caught and destroyed by the use 
of hay or straw bands, or acheap muslin band will answer 
as well, tied around the trunk of the tree and removed 
and the insects destroyed every two or three weeks. 

As the parent of this worm is a night-flying moth it is 
probable that they might be aimost eradicated by fires 
burning at night about the orchards, But all of these 
precautions would prove of little avail to any one farmer 
as long as his neignbors are suffering them to muitiply 
without limit. Where apples are grown largely for mare 
ket to be shipped by rail they are, of course, packed at 
once in barrels ready for shipment. But when put away 
to be kept they should never be stored in bulk, as they 
will undergo a sweating process that often starts them 
all to rotting, particulariy if there comes aspe!] of mucky 
weather. The plan that I have found best for keeping 
apples as well as pears is to put them at once in the boxes 
we use for marketing them, which hold justabushel. In 
these they can be stowed away by piiing up the boxes so 
as to take up as liltle room as possible, and can be piled 
to any height without danger of heating or sweating. 
Of course the boxes should be perfectly clean. They are 
kept in this way in an out-building until in danger of 
freezing and then piled up in the same way in a cool dry 
celar until marketed. 

Perhaps it would be well before leaving this subject to 
say a few words about handling fruit. A very large part 
of all fruit sent to market is spoiled before it reaches the 
consumer by careless handling. All retailers of fruit 
that I have ever known, farmers as well as others, handle 
fruit as they would potatoes, None of them ever seem 
to learn that the Jeast bit of rough handling causes a 
bruise that soon disigures a fruit and generally starts it 
to rotting. I have a rule in regard to this which is appli- 
cable to all fruit and cannot be too rigidly enforced. It 
is this, “handle fruit as you would handle eggs.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
LLDLLD LPL LLP PD PPD 
When you write to an adv areloar be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 














F Ss. GIBSON, Wholesale Com’n Merchant, 108 Spruce 
eSt., Phila., Pa.. would like to hear from shippers of Butter, 
Eges. Live Stock, Fruits and Vegetables of any description. 
Market quotations prom tly furnished. QUICK SALES. 
PROMP" RETURNS and Highest Market Prices Guaranteed. 


THE THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 
3.50, 86.00 _ AND 


end for circular EASTERN MANU: 
FACT’G CO., 268 8. Fifth St., Phila 


FRUIT DRYERS 








THE ZIMMERMAN Lg AND BEST. 
ZIMMERMAN MF’G CO., BURLINGTON, IOWA. 








| 











**From His Own “ear on in Preparing 
“Ground for Winter Grain, by the use of 
“the Acme Pulverizing Harrow, the writer 
“is quite free to say that had this imple- 
“ment been used instead of the common 
“harrow, the loss of wheat by the hard 
“winter would have been trivial, and that 
“many asingle acre which has not returned 
**the seed sown upon it} might easily have 
* made enough grain to have paid the whole 
** cost of this implement.” 

__ See ar advertisement on page 156. 


Us EY , COOK STOVE DRI DRIER 


be my eS 2 
Ireu. 7 * 
AM. ME-G CO.. S$] CO. aye Waiguee Box N.. 


SeedWheat 


And How to Grow It, or Thirty 
Years in the Wheat Field. 


Giving the origin, history and description of the different va- . 
rieties of wheat, the best and most popular modes of cultiva- 
tion, with samples of five of the most hardy and pro- 
ductive kinds now grown in thiscounty. All sent on receipt of 


somone Advese” SAMUEL WILSON, Sectenten'e 
Fairview WNurseries. 


Se eee OVER 50 YEARS, 

King and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
amdDiehen| Raspberry; Ford’s Late White, John Haas, 
and Roser Peach. None er, Le Conte and Lawson Pear. 
200 ACRES IN NURSERY. CATALOGUE FREE, 

Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


SUCCESSOR TO JOHN PERKINS. 








1838 POMONA NURSERIES 1886 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRIES 


Parry, Lida, May King, Henderson, Jewell, 
Belmont, Bubach and Ontario ready for immediate 
shipment. Other varieties potted to order. Send for cata- 
logue with testimonials, etc. Also of Lawson & Kiefler, 
Marlborough & Golden Queen, Erie & Wilsop 
Jr., Niagara & Empire State, &c., &c. 


WM. PARRY, Parrv, N. J. 


A GREAT FERTILIZER. 








DIAMOND 





SURAT BOWE, 





AND IS VERY CHEAP. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
82 This fertilizer differs in ite composition from all others, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


WALTON & WHANN CO., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Branch Offices : _|_ Branch Offices ; PM" ™Rbcmniren ev poe. 





——Good Books—= 


FOR THE 


FARMER AND STOCKMAN! 


HOKSES: THEIR FEED AND THEIR FEET. 
gam mpors nt manual of Horse Hygiene. By Dr. Page. 


LAW'S Sal yy: el ADVISER. By Prof. Jas. 


conyRNs SWINE HUSBANDRY. By F. D. 
burn. Price, $1.7: 


aurycy. N THE SOILING OF CATTLE. By 
Josiah Quincy. Price, $1.25 


RAND@I L/S SHEEP HUSBANDRY. By Henry 
ndall. Price, $1.d0. 


ess. heparin HAND-BOOK OF THE 
GRASSES. By John Henderson. Price, $1.50. 


ee Pt WHEAT CUeTURS. By D. 8. Curtis. 


TRUCK K, FARMING, AT THE SOUTH. By A. 


pret orders to 
183 DEARBORN STREFT, 
CHICAGO. 





DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT ZREES 
OF AMERICA. By A.J. Downing. Price, $5.00 


Hoopy’s Ry! - eG FRUIT BOOK. By E. 

ooper. 
aurvnys NEW BEE-KEEPING. By L. ©. Root 
h portrait of Mr.Quinby, and 100 illustrations, $1.50 


ARNOLD’S AMERICAN DAIRYING. By L. B.., 
Arnold. Price, $1.50. 


WILEIAEDS PRACTICAL DAIRY ftus- 
BANDRY. By X.S. Williard. Price, $3.00 


FFEDING ANIMALS. By Eliot W. Stewart. ‘82.00, 
FARM CONVENIENCES, with over 200 engravings. 
Price, $1.50. 


We furnish the above books by mail to any P O. in the 
United States,at the prices quoted, which are the publishers’ 


WILMER ATKINSON, Publisher, 
Or, 


125 NORTH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





Hy 
in 


is popular as we can, but in a brave, manly way to 
keep our vessel’s head toward the port of everlasting 
truth, though the world should think us sailing to 
destruction. 


On, palms that bow before the gale 
Until its peaceful ending, 

Teach us your yielding, linked with strength, 
Your graceful art of bending; 

For every tree must meet the storm, 
Each heart encounter sorrow ; 

Teach us, like you, to bow, that we 
May stand erect to-morrow ; 

For there is strength in humble grace— 
Its wise disciples shielding— 

And he is strong who understands 
The happy art of yielding. 

Punctuality requires no undue exertion, and its 
influence is most salutary. Its cultivation is seen to 
be the more important as we witness the deleterious 
influence of tardiness. ‘ Better late than never,” 
transposed into *‘ better never late,” is an excellent 
maxim. 





If aman does not make new friendships as he ad- 
vances through life, and keep his old ones in good 
repair, he will find himself left alone as age approaches. 


STRIKES. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 
My subject, though a striking one, may not seem 
at first thought to be suitable tor a home col 
umn, and it may even be considered by bearded 
readers as altogether beyond the depth of woman’s 
understanding ; but the air is full of it; and there is 
no malady that I know of peculiar to men alone; we 
usually get a little of all that is going. While the 
whole world of men seem to be striking for better, 
easier times why are we not at italso? Who labors 
more hours or harder than the wives of mechanics 
and farmers? Whose work is more important than 
the mother’s and housekeeper’s? And who receives 
less compensation for faithful services than they ? 
If a man has a hard task-master, or is poorly paid, 
he can change his situation. If beis in a business 
uncongenial to him, the world is open for him to 
choose from, but his wife has no such liberty; she 
is bound to her employer by a tie that cannot be dis- 
solved ; she can only trudge on in the walk assigned 
her, nor wish, nor ask for any change on peril of being 
considered unwomanly, unlovely, and altogether un- 
comfortable to have ina family. So if men have 
discovered that eight hours is all the time they can 
endure to labor at one stretch, I am sure we, who are 
weaker in body, should not be obliged to undergo 
more. Ido not wish to be considered as encourag- 
ing this scramble for high wages and little work that 
is going on among men. There is no worse misfor- 
tune could befall a woman thun to marry a man that 
wants sixteen hours a day to rest. If he only works 
eight hours, she will have to work sixteen, she may 
depend on that. These resting men never make 
things restful for their families, I have noticed, and 
if few hours a day is to be established as a rule for 
them, women should demand the same. And then 
how woulditbe? Suppose they get upat five o’clock 
in the morning, as workingmens’ wives do, and work 
on until one P. M., and then declare they have had 
their cight hours and stop short. What would be- 
come of the family? Who would do the making 
and mending, get the supper, nurse the baby, fold 
the clothes, set the bread for to-morrow’s baking, 
take care of the sick, and all those thousand ard one 
useful things that women tucn their hands to in the 
afternoon while eight hour men are drinking beer 
and lounging around. 
“The buttons are always dropping, 
The stockings are ever to mend, 
The men in the field to look after, 
The children to wash and to tend; 
And you needn't be weary a bit 
To find your labor in vain— 
Do it as well as you can to-day, 
You can do it to-morrow again.” 
Men do not consider these nameless, unseen notions 
we doas work ; they look upon them as 1mere amuse- 


Our business is not to sail as near the wind of what | 


| 


| 








| ment, but if we should stop off for awhile they would 


soon begin to wonder what ailed them, and why every- 
thing was going wrong now-a-days. Wouldn’t the 
eight-hour fellows be the first to get ‘up a breeze at 
the family fireside if their wives did nothing on as 
large a scale as they do. Fewer hours for men will 
result in more for women (unless they rebel) we can 
count on that, and the quicker this view is recognized 
the better. 

When it was declared, ‘‘in the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 


yround,” there was nothing said about an eight-hour | 
£ 5S ba] 





sweat—and when the command was given—‘‘six | 
| days shalt thou labor and do all thy work,” follow- 
| ing in the good order of creation, ‘‘ for in six days the 
| Lord made heaven and earth,” the sea and all that in 


them is, and rested the seventh day, the eight hour 
system was not included. It doesn’t say that the 
world was made in 48 hours but in six days. It was 


evidently intended in the beginning that waking | 


hours should mostly be spent in busy usefulness, and 
that would entitle us to the seventh as a blessed day 
of rest. If men insist on perverting God’s will by 
crowding six days labor into 48 hours, the only way 
I know of to cure them of this folly is for women to 
strike also; and if we once set out for ourselves we 
shall be very apt to make some of the masculine 
lovers of ease sigh for the good old days when women 
worked on without expecting respite or recompense. 

For centuries we have been expected to do the 
cooking of the household, but history and science 
are now bringing out facts to prove we are not fitted 
for this work. They tell us ‘‘in no other field of 
human effort have women enjoyed so many oppor- 
tunities of distinction, and in none have gathered so 
few laurels. They have succeeded as teachers, doc- 
tors, writers, orators, and artists but not as cooks. 
The business is not an easy one; any housekeeper 
will tell you her most exhausting days are those in 
which she does the most cooking. Bakers say it is 
hard on the health, and wherever cooking is required 
on a large scale, men are always chosen to do it. 
Women are not spoken of as cooks in Bible times. 
It is Abraham who kills and prepares the savory 
meat for his visitors, while Sarah only makes the 
cakes which serve in the place of bread. Jacob 
cooks the lentils; Gideon prepares the kid, cake, 
and broth for his angel visitors ; Elisha’s man-servant 
makes ready the meal for the sons of the prophets, 
and Solomon in his description of a wise and virtuous 
woman does not set down cooking as a glory to the 
sex. The paschal supper was prepared by two of the 
disciples of Jesus, and Paul says nothing of women 
as cooks. Among the Romans and Greeks this busi- 
ness was mostly in the hands of the men, and the 
great cooks of the world have invariably been men. 
These things and many more are given as arguments 
why cooking should be taken out of the house as 
weaving and spinning have been taken, and put 
under scientific direction. 

We are ready, gentlemen, whenever you say the 
word. We are willing, and even anxious, to stand 
for incapable cooks, if you will only relieve us and 
do it yourselves, As you do the larger part of the 
eating, perhaps it is only fair play that you should 
do the larger part of the cooking also. Where shall 
we look in our day for Abrahams and Gideons to help 
prepare the feasts for visitors. How shall we in- 
augurate this new order of things in which the par- 
lor is no longer man’s share, and the kitchen the 
woman’s in the entertainment of visitors. Let the 
good work begin at once; there is no better time than 
now, and no better place than among the eight-hour 
strikers; they have plenty of time to try their hands 
at this work which never stays done. 


We shall expect the lady readers of the Farm 
Journal to do more towards those 200,000 the coming 
season than ever before. It is not too soon now to 
cast your influence in our favor among your friends 
and neighbors. «Please speak a good word for the 
F. J. among your friends as opportunity opens. Do 
this, and our grand undertaking will be completed the 
coming winter. 

WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK. 

I suppose that everybody has heard of the man 
that had such hard work at his house. Hesaid they 
had hard work to get all the meat eaten before sugar- 
making time came, and then they had to link into 
it to get the sugar out of the way by the time the 
honey was ready to eat, and after that they had to 








nearly kill themselves to get the honey out of the 
way in time for butchering. That is something the 
way that we are worked this summer. 

We had three dozen hens to sell, but as we could 
get only four cents for them I said we would eat 
them, and now the young roosters are big enough to 
cook and here are the old hens in the way. Then 
butter is six cents a pound, and I can prove by the 
Bible that it is wicked to sell butter at six cents. The 
Bible says that a man that provides not for his own 
household is worse than an infidel, and it is just im- 
possible for a man to provide for the wants of his 
household by selling butter at six cents. So to spite 
the storekeepers and raise the price of butter I have 
been cooking all the tonsted, baked and boiled things 
that we can possibly use cream on. I have shortened 
everything with butter I am makingcheese. And 
all these good creamy things together with the cheese 
makes us flush and full. 

Tken eggs are only eight cents and for scriptural 
reasons we are trying to eat all the eggs we get. 
Then every earthly thing that we have has bloomed 
and budded and blossomed this year, and we are try- 
ing to save it all, by eating it. And everything is in 
such an awful hurry. In times gone by we ate our 
raspberries leisurely, and when they were gone the 
blackberries came on, but this year we have every- 
thing at once. Blackberries treading on the heels of 
the raspberries, and everything inaheap. Yesterday 
I heard that a neighbor had wild goose plums laying 
a foot thick on the ground, and that they were 
scooping them up with the scoop shovel and feeding 
them to the hogs, and that the same neighbor had 
bushels of ripe currants hanging on the busbes that 
any one could have for the picking. I think that 
farmers ought to have a produce exchange where we 
could all take the kind of stuff that we have too 
much of and exchange it for the kind we don’t have. 

Now I would have given most anything I had for 
a bushel of those plums if I had only known it in 
time. In harvest time we are too busy to find out 
what is going on in our own neighborhood. I am 
selling good white clover honey in one pound sec- 
tions for 10 and 1244 cents. Itistoocheap, butafter 
eating all the other things it would kill us dead to 
have to eat eight hundred or a thousand pounds of 
honey, so I draw the line there. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much. 

By having cellars on the same level as the kitchen, 
much running up and down stairs would be spared. 
They would be more healthful, since there isalways 
a large amount of noxious odors and gases from 
materials in underground cellars that penetrate 
through the house, which would be blown away if 
it were placed outside the house. Again, if on a 
level they would be more likely to be kept clean 
like other rooms, It is no small work to carry up 
the amount of refuse that is constantly accumu- 
lating. The question of economy is one item, 
Every house must have a solid foundation, and the 
first floor should be two or three feet or more above 
ground. The expense of excavation and of extend- 
ing the walls below the necessary foundation,would 
balance a portion of the cost of an above ground 
cellar. Is there any good: reason why a farmer, or 
any one else, in building a new house should not 
have a cellar or rather a celd store-room built on 
the principle of refrigerator cars on a level with 
the kitchen? The cost would certainly not com- 
pare with the convenience, 

Dr. I. H. M. tells how, last year, apples being 
scarce, they madean acceptable substitute for apple 
butter as follows: ‘‘ Five bushels of grapes, prinei- 
pally Clinton, were stemmed and boiled with water 
enough to keep them from scorching and then 
driven through a colander. This yielded about 
eighteen gallons of pure juice free from seeds, The 
remaining seeds, skins, &c., were then rinsed with 
fresh water until six gallons of these washings were 
obtained. To this was added in a copper boiler, 
four heaped tin buckets full of pared and sliced 
field pumpkins, and three heaped tin buckets full 


of pared rhubarb, all previously boiled and forced 





through a colander. It was stirred as westirapple 
butter, and boiled down to fifty or sixty quarts. A 
few minutes before taking from the fire we added 
thirty pounds of cheap sugar, If you like it sweet, 
add more sugar. Do not forget to stir well all the 
time, as it scorches easily. It will keep like apple 
btter.” 

pple butter is such a healthful and convenient 
a@. ition to meals in winter, that we trust our 
readers in localities where the apple crop is « 
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failure will adopt his plan, although perhaps on a 
smaller scale, until they have found out how they 
like it. 

This is the time to see that your winter bed- 
clothing is all right, so just in time “Helen Dorcas” 
tells how to renew the covers of old bed-quilts that 
the boys have worn out: “If you have not quilting 
frames, you can do them in this way. Wash and 
dry the old quilt, and then take cheap print or old 
dress skirts and make a cover. Lay the part in- 
tended for the lining on the earpet,straighten it out 
ail smooth, and pin down to the carpet. Then lay 
on the old quilt and pin it fast to the lining in sev- 
eral places. Then lay on the outside and use more 
pins. Remove the pins that fasten it to the carpet, 
and lay it on an extension table or a long board, 
and witha darning needle and yarn tack itin rows. 
You will be surprised to learn how quickly and 
well this can be done.” 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
“ Wisdom to gold prefer, for ’tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness.” 

Cut cucumbers for pickling always with a stem. 

Coid rain water and soap will remove machine 
grease from white goods, 

You always hear of the man who draws the big 
prize in the lottery, but you never meet him. 

Ifa knife that has been used to cut an onion is 
after-ward used for chopping parsley the odor will 
be overcome. 

Good fruit, neatly and honestly packed, will 
always bring good prices in seasons when poor fruit 
will not pay its freight. 

Pricking potatoes with a fork in many places be- 
fore baking them, aids the escape of moisture, and 
makes them more mealy. 


Please tell the yeast makers that we of the old 
Bay State consider it the best way to leave out the 
flour in making yeast. Mrs. J. F. 8. 


Use great care when pickling or preserving ina 
brass kettle. Scour the kettle always just before 
using, and never iet food stand in it after it is 
cooked. 


A little washing soda dissolved in the water used 
for washing knives and dishes in which onions 
have been cooked will remove the strong odor 
tha; remains upon them. 


With eighty cents’ worth of paint we painted all 
the woodwork in our kitchen, floor and all, and 
now there’s no more scrubbing to be done, but when 
the floor is wiped upit looksfreshandclean. S.A. 


White lead poured upon a slab with linseed oil, 
and kept from contact with the air makes an ex- 
cellent cement for many kinds of fractures but 
especially broken dishes, though they must be left 
a long time to harden. 


Dish towels should be thoroughly washed before 
they are boiléd. When it is necessary to have clean 
ones between the regular wash-days, two table- 
spoonfuls of ammonia in the water which is used 
will be found a great help in removing the dirtand 
grease. Clear glass and shining dishes cannot be 
had by wiping on greasy towels. 


Convenient articies we have seen about a farm 
were common wooden boxes, of a given size, say to 
hold a peck, or halfa bushel, with a strong handle 
of green hickory jeft round where the hand grasped 
it, and flattened where it was nailed down the sides, 
They. are cheaper and stronger than buckets and 
useful to measure potatoes &c., as they are picked. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 

Not asking rest from toil— 
Sweet toil that draws us nearer to each other ; 
Not to be freed from care, 
That lifts us out of self’s lone hollowness.: 
But oh! for tireless strength ! 
For power and stronger will, 
To pour out love from the heart's inmost springs, 
A constant freshness to all needy things 

In blessing, blessing still. 


* A sure way to remove peach stains is to place 
the stained part of the cloth in the sun before it 
has been washed, and saturate the stain with lemon 
juice. Let it stay in the sun till nearly dry, then 
repeat, and after allowing it to dry again, take up 
and wash in the usual way and boil in strong suds, 
wash and rinse. Mrs. A. G 


Ruth Brown is ‘noted for her good “ oil “pickles.” 
This is the way she makes them: She pares and cuts 
in thin slices fifty small cucumbers, and one pint 
of onions; puts first a layer of these then a layer of 
salt, &c., and lets them remain over night. In the., 
morning she pours off the liquor and puts t 
pickles in jars with the following mixture: Two 


ounces of mustard, half an ounce of ground mace, 
| half a teaspoonful of black pepper, a gill of olive 

(table) oil, halfan ounce of celery seed. She mixes 
them all together and puts them in the jars and 
fills the jars with cold vinegar. 

On ironing days when the oven is hot is a good 
time to bake some tomatoes this way: Take out 
the core, scooping a holein the middle. Fillit with 
bread crumbs seasoned with salt, pepper, butter 
and a little thyme, if you like it. Put alittle but- 
ter in a pan and cook them for about an hour and 
a half in a moderate oven. 


Try some succotash, or corn and Lima beans 
boiled together. The beans should be put on first 
as they require much more cooking ; when they are 
nearly done, add some young tender corn that has 
been cut from the cob. They should be cooked in 
as little water as possible so it will boil away, then 
add some butter, cream, and a little flour, 


Green corn cakes are excellent. Take a dozen 
ears, not too old, run a sharp knife down each row, 
scrape with the back of the knife all the inside of 
the corn, add three well beaten eggs and a teaspoon- 
fulof salt; drop with a tablespoon in small cakes 
on a hot greased bake-iron. These brown nicely 
and take but little longer to bake than batter cakes. 


We have been requested to repeat the directions 
for making tomato butter. Pare seven pounds of 
ripe tomatoes, add to them three pounds of sugar, 
(brown will answer,) and one pint of vinegar, one 
ounce of powdered cinnamon, half an ounce of 
whole cloves. Boilitforaboutthree hours. It will 
keep without sealing, and is avery convenient 
article to have on hand. Try it. 


For apple jelly I like best the red early apples. 
Select perfect ones, wash and quarter but do not 
pare or core them, but just cut out the blossom 
end, and any blighted spots; stew slowly with just 
water enough to cover them, until tender, but do 
not stirthem. Strain them carefully that no pulp 
may pass through. Boil the juice for twenty 
minutes, then add white sugar, a pound for every 
pint of juice. Mrs. 8. B. 


The little contrivance here illustrated 
will be found quite usefui and convenient 
about this time of year, which is the can- 
ning season. It is used to hold and lift hot 
cans and is better than a towel. It can be 
purchased at the hardware stores for a 
smallsum. Where the hardware store is 
not within easy reach, a handy husband 
or son will make one for use in the family. 


Tomatoes are much better canned whole. There 
should be enough cut in pieces to stew the whole 
ones in. Select some of medium or small size, so 
they will go easily into the jars. They should be 
firm and fresh. Peel them and drop them into the 
kettle with the cut ones until they are well heated 
through. Then fill with them tin cans or glass jars, 
filling the spaces with the stewed ones, and seal. 
They will be delicious for frying with cream next 
winter. 





In answer to request for directions for making 
cabbage pickle, in July number: Cut up six cab- 
bages, put them in a jar, layers of cabbage and salt 
alternating, let ft stand 6Ver night, then drain the 
cabbage, scald the spices in the vinegar, and pour 
it on the cabbage boiling hot. To six ordinary 
sized cabbages allow two ounces each of cloves, 
cinnamon and allspice and white mustard seed. 
Green peppers may be chopped and added, if pre- 
ferred. They should be salted like the cabbage. 
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It is difficult to keep bread sweet on these 
“muggy ’’ September days. The cloth in which it 
is wrapped should be frequently changed, and the 
box containing it be kept in a cool, dry place, 
When bread is just beginning to mould it may be 
made more wholesome and palatable by cutting 
away carefully all the parts affected by it, and toast- 
ingit. It should be evenly and lightly browned 
over a quick fire, and sent directly to the table in 
such quantities only as can be eaten immediately. 
If the bread is much moulded it is better to throw 
it away and start fresh, as it is very unwholesome, 


Ruth Brown makes very good corn soup. She 
takes fresh, tender young ears, cuts the grains and 
then scrapes them from the cob, then boils the cobs 
for half an hour in just enough water to cover them, 
then removes them and adds the corn, which she 
boils for another half hour seasoning it with pepper 
and salt, then adds two quarts of milk. She rubs 
together two tublespoonfuls of flour and two of 
butter, adding a little water to make it smooth. 
She stirs this into the soup, then beats two eggs toa 
foam and stirs them in rapidly, and serves at once. 

In answer to the inquiry of K. in April number 
in regard to keeping tomatoes in brine, Mrs, G. C. 
reports good success as follows:—‘“‘Use a large jar, 
and nice, smooth, ripe tomatoes. Place a layer of 
grape leaves and twigs in the bottom, then a layer 
of tomatoes, then another layer of leaves until you 
have down all that you wish for the day. Make 
a weak brine of one tablespoonful of salt to one gal- 
lon of water, and pouroverthem. Have a layer of 
leaves on top, cover witha dish and a light press 
to keep them under the brine. You can fill your 
jar by putting down afew ata time as you pick 
them from the vines. In four weeks after it is filled 
you will have nice pickles. Mine kept until April 
first, by which time they were all eaten.” 


As usual we give the directions for making cold 
tomato catsup for the benefit of our new subscrib- 
ers; the old ones can skip it, for we hope they have 
all tried it, and made it so many times that they 
know how already: Take a pint anda half of good 
cider vinegar, add half a teacup of salt, two roots 
of grated horse-radish, half a teacup of black and 
white mustard seed, mixed, two teaspoonfuls of 
black pepper, two red peppers, chopped, without 
the seed, one ounce of celery seed, one onion cut 
fine, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one of mace, 
two of cinnamon, one teacup of sugar, and two or 
three green peppers cut fine. When this is ready, 
peel half a peck of ripe tomatoes, cut them in 
halves, and with the point of the Knife, cut them 
in pieces and drop at once into the vinegar. If you 
pour boiling water on them before peeling, do not 
letitremainonthem. This is ready for use as 
soon as made and will keep until spring if the 
vinegar is good. 

HEALTH HINTS. 
“They are as sick that surfeit with too much, 
As they that starve with nothing.” 


A shrewd lady who had recovered from a decline, 
was asked what cured her. “I stopped worrying 
and began to laugh; that is ail,’’ was her reply. 


Always shade the eyes from brilliant lights when 
reading. It is best to sit with the left side toward 
the light, which should fall on the book over the 
left shoulder. 

Never sleep until the teeth arc cleaned, first with 
a piece of thread or a tooth-pick, to remove what 
lodges between them, and then brushed up and 
down, inside and out with an only moderately stiff 
brush and warm water. It would be better if this 


HE “Two Knife”? APPLE PARERS pares doubly 
fast. “Champion” and “Simplicity” slice in half circles. 
“Champion” very fast. Sold by dealers, 


SHIRTS 8Y MAIL 
Perfect Fitting White Dress Shirt for 
60 cts., uniaundried, or 75 cts. laundried, 
mee ny . Send size of collar worn (13 to 17 
nches.) Catalogue free THE DEN SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147---149 N. sth St.,Philad’a, Pa 
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was done after each meal. It is especially impor- 
tant to remove the particles of food from between 
the teeth, as they decay and cause the teeth to de- 
cay also. 


If flannel has not been worn all summer it is 
time to put iton now, when cool evenings follow 
hot days. But it should be of very light weight. 
Babies should be looked after with particular care 
lest they take cold. 


Eat plentifully of the fruit which every farmer 
has, or ought to have at this season. Grapes, 
apples, peaches, pears, are very wholesome if eaten 
only when fresh and fully ripe. Let the children 
eat them too, abundantly, only teach them to be 
very careful not to swallow the seeds, which are 
very indigestible. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where buzy spiders spin their filmy laces. 
The cricket chirps all day, 
“ O fairest summer, stay !”” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnut browning ; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foaming bar, 
And hasten Southward ere the skies are frowning. 


=> 

Pick all pears before they become mellow. 

Pot chrysanthemums for house-blooming. 

Keep off the runners from new beds of strawber- 
ries unless more plants are wanted. 

The longer peaches will be in reaching the con- 
sumer the harder they should be when picked. 

As soon as a crop is off, gather the refuse for the 
pig or cow, and get the land ready for some winter 
crop. 

Only the celery needed for immediate use or sale 
should be earthed up for blanching; it is too early 
for the main crop. 

Late tomato blossoms can, not now produce fruit 
that will ripen. The tomatoes already set will do 
better if these are cut away. 

If plants for winter blooming were not got ready 
in August, there is no time to be lost now. They 
should have time to get well established in their 
pots, and the new roots get a good start before they 
have to be taken indoors, which is always a trying 
ordeal tor them. Put down plenty of rose slips. 
Even if nine out of every ten die, the tenth one 
may live to give you great pleasure with its fra- 
grance and beauty. 


Carnations make satisfactory plants for window 
bloom in winter. But as they cannot be expected 
to bloom all the time, they should have the buds 
removed during the summer. If this has not been 
done, it would be well to pinch off all that are on 
it now, and take them up before cool nights check 
their growth. Give the plants shade for several 
days, and when cool nights come place them ona 
piazza, where they will not be chilled. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
“Bad habits gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas,” 

How does a man portray ‘his own character so vividly 
as in his manner of portraying another’s. 

When dress silk becomes wet rub it very lightly with 
a fine soft dry cloth until it dries, and it will not be apt 
to leave any stain, or roughness. 

Marble-topped tables which used to be considered so 
essential to a well- ‘furnished parlor, are now dubbed 
*s parlor tombstones,”’ and relegated to the upper stories, 
or covered with a table-cover of some description. 





The old pine wash-stand with a hole cut in the top for 
the wash-bowl, that is probably packed away in some of 
your garrets, is a treasure now. Bring it down and 
nail a smooth board over the top; ebonize the legs with 
an ounce of shellac dissolved in a pint of,alcohol, adding 
enough lamp black to make it dark enough or paint, with 
black paint, and varnish them. Cover both shelves with 
dark blue or olive plush and put a straight valance of the 
same around the lower shelf. Finish the top one with 
fringe in bright Persian colors, or with tinsel mixed, and 
edge the valance with thesame. Fora bed-room’ they 
are pretty covered with cretonne. 


WA NTED T TO KNOW 
How to spice a round of beef. 


How to make cider jelly. G. C. 

What will clean Russian stove-pipe? 7h ge 4 

How to dry beef so it will be soft like that we buy in 
the city. M. H. 


Will some one tell us how to stain floors where carpets 
are not used, and what is the best color. 


Will some one ae | give directions for making a 

cheap canoe or boat? H. P. MARSHALL, Waterbury, Vt. 
Will some one — inform me through the F. J. re- 
specting the use of carbonate of ammonia as a leavening 

agent in bread. D. E. W., Ercildoun, Pa. 
8S. S. A. would like to know which grade of sugar is the 
_ cea. and to use, simply considering the sweeting 
and market price of the grades in common use, 


MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than present 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 
with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 
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When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his io card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 
Ree FARMS FOR SALE —Piedmont, Yupicie and N. 
waaay y Lots & Water Power. Real Estate Journai 
Free, ou Elam’s Agency. Box 136, Danville, Va. 


RUGS Turkish Patterns. Oatalogues Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CO ,22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. Mass. 


A plain and easy method of ) athe 

ing and growing for flowers and 

all varieties of Hardy and Tender 

Bulbs sent free to any one send- 
ing the names of 5 persons usual! 
a: sending fom home for plants an 
25,000 feet of glass in use. 


m= HIPPARD, ¥ Youngstown, Ohio. 


































< Witeh, nearly 100 illustrations. thi unig 
mei book free to new subscribers to Fashion Maga- 
zine ; 120 pages of literature, fashion, and music ; 
pattern supplement, fashion plate, and 1000 
illustrations every issue. None so cheap; none 
so good. 50 cents a year, with “org STRAW- 

















AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 


SAM JONES’<2a 
Ks* SERMONS | 


sma t hisec. of His Life, and Sermons by §: 
8 co-laborer. Most remarkable an 


caries es a 


approve ones. 
eet attention. Popular low prices. 


PLANET BOOE C0., Box 6041, Philadelphia or St. Louis, 





LADIES’ BOOKS. (ss ‘tinsteacions,y1 Home Sook Book 


An ore postpaid, i 
Haven, Co 


‘START MEN 


OF SMA bi MEANS in the Now! leaative business 
HOME PHOTOG 
the ot great discovery of en a ay Sa *Golatine 
film for WET Collodion, the entire material is now prepared 
in large Photo. Factories, and SOLD READY FOR USE, similar 
to Cartridges for a Gun; Enabling Men or Women with 
noe rience, to produce superior Photos to what form- 
wi required long years of difficult practice ; costing less than 
cts. for one dozen large photos, that sell for to 
A paying big with other business in stores or shops, 
orat home, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a 
man with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to 
photo. anything, Persons, Groups, Buildimgs, or Animals, 
secures profitable orders in nine out of ten homes ; Afiords 
Steady Work and pays 300 per cent. profit. 
.To EARNEST applicants (one copy) of Frocres: illustrated, 
FREE, Sample Photos. 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
M’fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus,483, 485 Canal St. N.Y. 


AGENTS NeANPhe. UE Sia, ttven NY. 
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PRICES. 


Prices are not standing in the 
way of the moving out of our 
clothing. Summer stock is to 
Remarkably 
good suits at $10.00 and $12.00 
and $15.00. 


be sold this year. 


Same can be said 
of Trousers at $3 to $5 per pair. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak HAL, 
S. E. Cor. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK $3.00 PANT. 


Tt may seem a bold offer for us 
to agree, as we do, that every 
buyer of our goods may return 
them if he wants to after exami. 
nation, and recover his money. 
But experience has taught us 
that it is a safe offer. For the 
buyer keeps The goods in prefer- 
ence to paying some retailer twice 
the money. Upon receipt of $3, 
and %5 cents for postage and 
packing, we mail the goods nicely 
boxed. Send waist and inside 
leg measure. Every pair cut to 
order—odd sizes a specialty. We 
send full line of samples of cloth 
to select from upon receipt of 6 
cts. The Youth's Companion will 
— ne these Pants as a 
endorse- 











ment of 'their value. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANT CO., P. 0. Box 2629, BOSTON, MASS, 
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Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 


Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, sow w Haven, Conn. 



















JHE GREAT CHINA TEA co 


ve away as to those forming clubs for the 
sick Seta, EAsan re: Watches, eo WHITE TIC. 
SETS of 46 and and 68 BS pieces with $104 a3 orders. 
DECORA TS nee os 56 eres 
with $15 7 Oe orders. S M WINDING 
ES SS WATCHES with is orders. GOLD 
ND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINATEA CO. 


__210 STATE STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 








PROF. RICE’S mn 
Plano and Organ Attachm 
ect lessons teaching all an 
,000 chord variations 1,000 
fatens 5,000 accompaniments; 


SELF TAUGHT 
all notes; thoro’ bass laws, etc.; 


BY RICE’S 200times faster than any teacher; 


OBIE SONS/2,000 methods in one system. $2. 
Se music lessons, 10c. Circulars free. 
‘é. ‘s. RICE & v0., 248 State St., Chicago, Il. 
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Hand-forged, Razor Steel ee zevleced 
free if soft. New Pattern. P ree 50 cts, pestpes 5 for 
$2.00. Regular price, 6 cts.; Boy’ T-blade, roe. Fadiow 

2-b! hae. Pearl, 50 cts. Gents’ 
fine 3-blade, 81. 0. Colorada 
3-blade Stock knife, $1. Graft- 
ina. % cts.: Budding, 55 ots. ; 

ning bh conte ey 1.00. 
iePAGk L REE, Also 
“How 4, Dae +. Razor.” 


Maher & Grosh, 


74 East Summit Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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156 
FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 


Summer is fadjng ; the broad leaves that grew 
So freshly green when June was young, are falling ; 
And all the whisper-haunted forest through, 
The restless birds in saddened tones are calling 
From rustling hazel copse and tangled dell, 
“ Farewell, sweet summer, 





Fragrant, fruity summer, 
Sweet farewell !”’ 


Are the boundary lines of your farm well defined 
and the corners substantially marked? 

Will some of your English subscribers give a de- 
tailed account of how to make a thatched roof. 

Meliville, Dak. D. B. MCLAIN. 


This index points a way ahead to next winter’s 
supply of warm water for the milch cows to drink. 
It will be too late then toattendtoit. Better make 
the needed arrangements now. 


Saturate fence posts with boiled linseed oil in 
which enough pulverized charcoal has been stirred 
to bring it to the consistency of paint and you will 
probably not live to see those posts rot. 
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ure, since there are 2,150 cubic inches in a bushel. 


| To teil how many bushels heaping measure the 


“The Road and the Roadside” is a little book of 


100 pages, by Burton Willis Potter, of Worcester, 
Mass., published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
which should be read and studied by every man 
and woman who lives in and loves the country. 


I see that down in Mary land, carp are not good 
food to eat. They need rich loamy soilin the bottom 
of the ponds and suitable food to eat. Sweet corn 
shaved from the cob suits them admirably, and 
flavors them for fall eating, which is the proper 
time to use them.—GEo, O. HILTON, Keokuk, Iowa. 

It is said that the ‘nina quickest and best 
way to make a lawn is by the process of inocula- 
tion with small bits of green grasssod. Prepare 
the ground as for seeding, and place three-inch 
square pieces of turf a foot apart each way, pound- 
ing them level with the back of the spade. They 
will quickly spread over the bare spaces and make 
a smooth turf. 


Give your new house two coats of paint this fall. 
Let the first, or priming coat, dry in thoroughly 
before applying the second, and do not put on the 
third coat until next spring. Let the walls become 
dry and hard before applying the hard finish and 
they will not be so likely to crack. Use the white 
finished walls until soiled and then paint, rather 
than paper them. 


To harvest peanuts, dig with a drag or peanut 
plow, and turn the vines upside down to dry and 
cure in thesun. When dried sufficiently so they 
will not heat in bulk, stock around asmall pole 
having astrip nailed acoss it near the bottom to 
keep the vines off the ground. Stack around this 
pole, placing the peas down. When the pole is 
full, top off with a little hay or grass to keep out 
rains and to keep the peas bright. When the nuts 
are dry enough to rattle in the shell, pick them 
off and store the vines for hay. J. E. RvuE, JR. 

Littleton, N. C. 


My last piece of mowing last year was a rough 
and stony bit of land, not yet put through the 
cleaning up process I am giving my place. The 
mower was pretty badly used up: knives broken, 
guards bent, pitman rod broken. I sent tothe 
agent for repairs at once, and the first rainy day 
that followed I put them all in place, ground up 
the knives and laid them in a box of slaked lime; 
took the machine all apart, polished up the bear- 
ings, rubbed them with oil, and put it together 
again; and stored it safely undershelter. It wasa 
pleasure to start that machine this haying: Noth- 
ing to do but hitch up, oil, and go. JOHN. 

The ordinary berry crates are more convenient 
than barrels for storing sweet potatoes, as they 
pack closer and are notso heavy. Plastering laths 
are just the thing to close the ventilating spaces. 
The variation in the width of the lath will be 
found to suit the different spaces, and by driv- 
ing them in firmly the crate is closed up nicely 
without nails. A single layer of newspaper will 
protect the potatoes and keep the crate clean in- 
side. Of course the lids must be kept open to 
secure ventilation untilthe potatoes have gone 
through the sweating process. The potatoes will 
be out before the berry season opens and the laths 
can be readily removed and stored away for next 
season.—Dr, I. H. MAYER, Willow Street, Pa. 


To find the capacity ofa wagon box, bin, or crib, 
multiply the inside length, width and depth in 
inches together, and divide the result by 2,150. 
This will give the number of bushels, struck meas- 


wagon or bin will contain, multiply the number 
of struck bushels by 4 and divide by.5. To makea 
bushel measure out of a store box, multiply the 
inside length by the width and with the result 
divide 2,150. This will give the depth the box must 
be to hold a bushel. If it is not deep enough, dis- 
card it and get a bigger one; if too deep, it may be 
cut down to the proper depth. 


If you intend to move West or South you will 
naturally want to know something of the soils, cli- 
mate, crops, etc., of the various sections. We find 
in the N. E. Homestead the following list of secre- 
taries of agriculture and commissioners of immi- 
gration. They will give you much useful informa- 
tion about their respective states if you will corres- 
pond with them. E. C. Betts, Auburn, Ala.; Jacob 





Frolich, Little Rock, Ark.; Edwin F. Smith, Sacre- | 


mento, Cal,; James M. Galloway, Denver, Col.; Geo. 
L. Ordway, Yankton, Dak.; A. A. Robinson, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; J. T. Henderson, Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. 
Stanton, Ames, Iowa; William Sims, Topeka, Kan.; 
John F. Davis, Frankfort, Ky.; Robert G. Baird, 
Lansing, Mich.; H. H. Young, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Robert McCullock, Jefferson City, Mo.; Francis 
Pope, Helena, Mon.; D. H. Wheeler, Plattsmouth, 
Neb.; G. A. Peebles, Salem, Or.; A. W. Spaight, 
Austin, Tex.; H. P. Folsom, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Clinton Babbitt, Madison, Wis. 


Before putting anything away in the cellar for 
winter, put it “ through a course of sprouts” like 
this: Take out everything movable (that includes 
all dust and dirt that can be swept up,) and burn 
(in an old iron pot, so there will be no danger of 
fire) a pound ortwoof sulphur with all the windows 
and doors shut tight, being very sure to shut 
yourselfout. Then make a thin whitewash of fresh 
lime and salt water, and squirt it over every inch 
of surface, excepting the floor, with a Whiteman, 
or some other good, force pump, “as though the 
house was on fire.”” Now cover the floor with fresh 
slaked lime and salt, and the cellar will be as sweet 
as the parlor above it, and all the germs of mould 
and ferment will be dead as Hector. This is J. B. 
Olcott’s plan, as given in the N. E. Homestead, and 
itis a good one for everybody else. 


Evaporated apples and peaches are bleached, 
then packed in boxes containing 50 pounds net 
weight. Other packages may be used, but the 
weight of them should be marked on each. 

Berries can be marketed in boxesor barrels if the 
above rule of weighing is observed. 

Fruit not bleached does not sell for as much as 
the bleached, and frequently the style of package 
as well as quantity depreciates value. 

White peaches evaporated do not sell for as much 
per pound by two or three cents as the yellow va- 
rieties. It is not necessary to add the gross weight 
as all are weighed when sold. Cc. W. IDELL. 

to which we add that the process of bleaching 
fruit with sulphur renders it insipid and unfit for 
human food. When it comes to be generally under- 
stood why it is that evaporated fruit looks so nice 
and is so tasteless, the unbleached article wiil be 


| in demand. 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 

Summer is fadjng ; the broad leaves that grew 

So freshly green when June was young, are falling ; 
And all the whisper-haunted forest through, 

The restless birds in saddened tones are calling 
From rustling hazel copse and tangled dell, 

“ Farewell, sweet summer, 











Fragrant, fruity summer, 
Sweet farewell!” 
Are the boundary lines of your farm well defined 
and the corners substantially marked? 


Will some of your English subscribers give a de- 
tailed account of how to make a thatched roof. 
Meliville, Dak. D. B. MCLAIN. 


This index points a way ahead to next winter's 
supply of warm water for the milch cows to drink. 
It will be too late then toattend to it. Better make 
the needed arrangements now. 


Saturate fence posts with boiled linseed oil in 
which encugh pulverized charcoal has been stirred 
to bring it to the consistency of paint and you will 
probably not live to see those posts rot. 


“The Road and the Roadside” is a little book of 
100 pages, by Burton Willis Potter, of Worcester, 
Mass.,; published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
which should be read and studied by every man 
and woman who lives in and loves the country. 


I see that down in Maryland, carp are not good 
food to eat. They need rich loamy soil in the bottom 
of the ponds and suitable food to eat. Sweet corn 
shaved from the cob suits them admirably, and 
flavors them for fall eating, which is the proper 
time to use them.—GEo. O. HILTON, Keokuk, Iowa. 


It is said that the cheapest, quickest and best 
way to make a lawn is by the process of inocula- 
tion with small bits of green grass sod. Prepare 
the ground as for seeding, and place three-inch 
square pieces of turf a foot apart each way, pound- 
ing them level with the back of thespade. They 
will quickly spread over the bare spaces and make 
@ smooth turf. a 

Give your new house two coats of paint this fall. 
Let the first, or priming coat, dry in thoroughly 
before applying the second, and do not put on the 
third coat until next spring. Let the walls become 
dry and hard before applying the hard finish and 
they will not be so likely to crack. Use the white 
finished walis until soiled and then paint, rather 
than paper them. 


To harvest peanuts, dig with a drag or peanut 
plow, and turn the vines upside down to dry and 
cure in thesun. When dried sufficiently so they 
will not heat in bulk, stock around asmall pole 
having astrip nailed acoss it near the bottom to 
keep the vines off the ground. Stack around this 
pole, placing the peas down. When the pole is 
full, top off with a little hay or grass to keep out 
rains and to keep the peas bright. When the nuts 
are dry enough to rattle in the shell, pick them 
off and store the vines for hay. J. E. RuE, JR. 

Littleton, N. C. 


My last piece of mowing last year was a rough 
and stony bit of land, not yet put through the 
cleaning up process I am giving my place. The 
mower was pretty badly used up: knives broken, 
guards bent, pitman rod broken. I sent tothe 
agent for repairs at once, and the first rainy day 
that followed I put them all in place, ground up 
the knives and laid them in a box of slaked lime; 
took the machine all apart, polished up the bear- 
ings, rubbed them with oil, and put it together 


again; and stored it safely undershelter. It wasa 
pleasure to start that machine this haying: Noth- 
JOHN. 


ing to do but hitch up, oil, and go. 


The ordinary berry crates are more convenient 
than barrels for storing sweet potatoes, as they 
pack closerand are notsoheavy. Plastering laths 
are just the thing to close the ventilating spaces. 
The variation in the width of the lath will be 
found to suit the different spaces, and by driv- 
ing them in firmly the crate is closed up nicely 
without nails. A single layer of newspaper will 
protect the potatoes and keep the crate clean in- 
side. Of course the lids must be kept open to 
secure ventilation until the potatoes have gone 
through the sweating process. The potatoes will 
be out before the berry season opens and the laths 
can be readily removed and stored away for next 
season.—Dr. I. H. MAYER, Willow Street, Pa. 

To find the capacity of a wagon box, bin, or crib, 
multiply the inside length, width and depth in 
inches together, and divide the result by 2,150. 
This will give the number of bushels, struck meas- 
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ure, since there are 2,150 cubic inches in a bushel. 
To teil how many bushels heaping measure the 
wagon or bin will contain, multiply the number 
of struck bushels by 4and divide by.5. To makea 
bushel measure out of a store box, multiply the 
inside length by the width and with the result 
divide 2,150. This will give the depth the box must 
be to hold a bushel. If itis not deep enough, dis- 
card it and get a bigger one; if too deep, it may be 
cut down to the proper depth. 


If you intend to move West or South you will 
naturally want to know something of the soils, cli- 
mate, crops, etc., of the various sections. We find 
in the N. E. Homestead the following list of secre- 
taries of agriculture and commissioners of immi- 
gration. They will give you much useful informa- 
tion about their respective states if you will corres- 
pond with them. E. C. Betts. Auburn, Ala.; Jacob 
Frolich, Little Rock, Ark.; Edwin F. 
mento, Cal,; James M. Galloway, Denver, Col.; Geo. 
L. Ordway, Yankton, Dak.; A. A. Robinson, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; J. T. Henderson, Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. 
Stanton, Ames, Iowa; William Sims, Topeka, Kan.; 
John F, Davis, Frankfort, Ky.; Robert G. Baird, 
Lansing, Mich.; H. H. Young, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Robert McCullock, Jefferson City, Mo.; Francis 
Pope, Helena, Mon.; D. H. Wheeler, Plattsmouth, 
Neb.; G. A. Peebles, Salem, Or.; A. W. Spaight, 
Austin, Tex.; H. P. Folsom, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Clinton Babbitt, Madison, Wis, 


Before putting anything away in the cellar for 
winter, put it “through a course of sprouts” like 
this: Take out everything movable (that includes 
all dust and dirt that can be swept up,) and burn 
(in an old iron pot, so there will be no danger of 
fire) a pound ortwoof sulphur with all the windows 
and doors shut tight, being very sure to shut 
yourselfout. Then make athin whitewash of fresh 
lime and salt water, and squirt it over every inch 
of surface, excepting the floor, with a Whiteman, 
or some other good, force pump, “as though the 
house was on fire.’” Now cover the floor with fresh 
slaked lime and salt, and the cellar will be as sweet 
as the parlor above it, and all the germs of mould 
and ferment will be dead as Hector. This is J. B. 
Olcott’s plan, as given in the N. E. Homestead, and 
it isa good one for everybody else. 


Evaporated apples and peaches are bleached, 
then packed in boxes containing 50 pounds net 
weight. Other packages may be used, but the 
weight of them should be marked on each. 

Berries can be marketed in boxesor barrels if the 
above rule of weighing is observed. 

Fruit not bleached does not sell for as much as 
the bleached, and frequently the style of package 
as well as quantity depreciates value. 

White peaches evaporated do notsell for as much 
per pound by two or three cents as the yellow va- 
rieties. It is not necessary to add the gross weight 
as all are weighed when sold. C. W. IDELL. 

io which we add that the process of bleaching 
fruit with sulphur renders it insipid and unfit for 
human food. When it comes to be generally under- 
stood why it is that evaporated fruit looks so nice 
and is so tasteless, the unbleached article wiil be 
in demand. 
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ALL SIZES & STYLES 
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Tommie’s composition on pigs: o bi rey 5g 
“A pigisananimal. It has to oho AMS WN A MI Is 
eers, to iis, won tale, fore legs, ws | POWER 
and hare. We have one an too > ® repeals eeae ieaesis 
pigs, to. Jonny Smith kame >3 lus AN Tie DD BELT OR GEARED 
hear won da an teezed them. s dy 1 shell one bushel of © | 
a f write for clreulare and’ full UNEXCELED we ete SHELL ssi, 


a went for oo and knocked 
Our pig has 
I don’t no ane 





a sore on n the 2 eer whare I hit hym. 
more about pigs.” 


A nice, cheap, country seat. A stump. 

Naturally a little yeller. A Chinese baby. 

To preserve peaches keep a bull dog in the orchard. 

A tongue that never talks scandal. The tongue of 
ashoe. 

Mamma—‘‘ Why don’t you move out of the sun, 
Kitty, if it troubles you so?” Kitty—‘*’Cause I got 
here first.” 

Teacher, to boy at the blackboard—‘‘ Howdo you 
write horn?” Boy—‘* You don’t write horn at all. 
You blow a horn.” 

Husband—“ That fence wants painting badly. I[ 
think J’ll doit myself.” Wife—‘‘ Yes do it yourself, 
if you think it wants to be done badly.” 

The following advertisement. appeared the other 
morning in the columns of a newspaper: ‘‘ Wanted, 
a nurse, for an infant aged about thirty.” 

A drummer says that the beef is so tough in some 
parts of the country ne has visited that it is almost 
impossible to even stick a fork in the gravy. 

A Chicago man who has visited Switzerlana Jon’t 
like the scenery. He says, “ It’s too hilly, you cau’t 
see any distance. Give me Illinois for scenery every 
time.” 


‘‘What is a railroad pool ma?” asked little Johnnie. 
**T presume it is a place where the railroads water 
their stock,” replied his mother ; ‘‘ I’ve often heard 
of their cow-catchers.” 


‘*Why didn’t you come when I rang ?” said a lady 
to her domestic. ‘ Because Ididn’t heah de bell.” 
‘** Hereafter when you don’t hear the bell you must 
come and tell me so.” ‘* Yes mum.” 

A big wax doll had been Fannie’s constant com- 
panion. Recently she appeared at a neighbor’s house 
alone. To the natural inquiry ‘‘ Fannie, where’s 
your dolly this morning?” she explained, ‘‘Oh, I 
don’t have nothin’ to do with wax babies any more. 
We've got a real, live meat baby at our house now.” 


She had lost her umbrella and this is the notice she 
pasted on the bulletin board at the post-office: ‘‘If 
the gentleman who keeps the store with a red head 
will return the umbrella of a young lady with whale- 
bone ribs and an iron handle to the slate-roofed gro- 
cer’s shop, he will hear of something to his advantage, 
as the same is a gift of a deceased mother now no 
more with the name engraved upon it.” 


‘Shall I sing that beautiful song, ‘Mother is 
Waiting,’ for you?” asked a Bush street girl of a 
oy making a morning call, and who was a 


ttle deaf 

*T be beg pardon. What was that” 

** Mother is Waiting.” 

**Excuse me. I'll go then. I saw her hanging 
out the clothes as Icame. Sorry to detain you from 
your washing.” 


Ep1Tor Farm JOURNAL :—‘*Why, I am surprised 
at you! You say, ‘Goto the fair and take some- 
thing.’ Now I thought you a temperance man out 
aud out, and here you slyly tell your friends to take 
something when they go to the fair. What is the 
world coming to when the always correct F. J. tells 
its readers to ‘ take something,’ and that, too, when 
they go to the fair ; when of all times they ought to 
have their heads straight and know just what they 
are about. Well, well ; what will happen next?” 

Anerican City, Kans. . B. McK. 





f particulars to 


, Lehigh Valley y Emery Wh Wheel Co. 
















New Style Corn Sheller. The 
Fan cleans the Corn as it comes 
out. The Question is Asked 
why we sell our Shellersso cheap. 
Answer: We build them in win- 
ter after our Clover Huller trade 
is over. All are warranted to do 
good work or no sale. 


NEWARK MACHINE CO, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. _ 


Celebrated 
ENSILAGE 


—AND 


Fodder Cutters, 


These Cutters guaranteed to cut faster, run 
lighter, do a greater Variety and better work 
than aay machine made. More Ross Cutters in use 
for Ensilage than all other machines in the United 
States combined. Cutters especially for Ensi- 
lage; heavy, strong, simple, never get out of 
order, and last a life-time. Dry Fodder Cutters, 
12 sizes, hand and power. Largest machines in the 
world. The largest Cutter Factory in the 
United States, and the onfy one building cutters 
exclusively anywhere. Send for our large Illus- 
trated Catalogue **A» Bi ag 


E,W. ROSS & CO. SPRINGFIELD, Of 


Our Book on Ensilage sent free to all who name this paper. 


“$10.00 will buy the DAISY 











EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 
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Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 


Give depth and location of your well; uantity of water 


wanted, State also what machinery you wish to operate, and 
we will baer > ou a special price for the entire outfit, or any part 
thereof. Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties. 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 





At home or OTMENT Shsvene state which prefe: 
ee Teel. SLOAN & CO. Manufacturers & 


QYMENT Goce SALARY AND 
LL EXPENSES PAID 
rred 
olesale Dealers. 294 Goorge St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Horse. POWERS. 

a DEK si IRON Pumps 
< Scan HARVESTER -TRUCKS 

Corn’ STALK CUTTERS 


ADAMS CORN CULTIVATORS 


i MARSEILLES MFG CO, 
M\ MARSEILLES, ILL. 





Ling 
POWER WIND MILL 









BRANCH HOUSES: 
OUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. BALTIMORE, MD, 
_GEDAR FALI8, IOWA, 





IND MILLS never blow 

Si eels down, a record no other 
qi.“ Emill can show. Sent on 30 

days’ trial. Also feed grind- 

ers, shellers, pumps, etc. 

Agents wanted. Catalogues 
ree. CHALLENGE WIND 
MILL AND FEED MILL Co.,, 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, ets full of _— inter- 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good, full of 
“laughter and tears," it sells at aight toall, To it is wy > 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gow Rev. 4% MAN A 

BOTT. 1000 Agents Wan en and Women. e100 
to $200 a month c,% Distance no hindrance a3 W@ 
give Extra Terms eights. Write for circulars to 

inne = WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, (ona, 


50 HIDDEN NAME and Satin Finished 
toll 


wt pF dS pd TY pt tT Paty 





Golden Floral Cards, and this Isk. Selid 
ed Gold Ring & Agent’s Album for 15*6, 
for 11 2c. stamps ; 6 packs and 5 Rings for $1. 00. 
ai _8. M. FOOTE, Northford, Conn. 


25) Assorted Embossed Scrap and ‘Transfer Pictures in 
e bright designs, _ GEM CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stem winder. ATC liable. Given to any one 
who will get 8 eygeueere for the best 50- cents -a- year 
paper in the world. Sample ‘TUR and new premium list 
_wREB. Address AGRIC RIST.Racine,Wis. 
Hidden Name and Assorted Cards, Scrap Pictures, 
at 3 Ht Games, Puzzles. 


Embroidery Patterns, Songs and Agt’s 
Samples, 10c. BRADLEY & CO,, North 


f 'e 
WANTED {2,,F., Goons 
Corsets. Sample free to those bee 


AGEN coming agents. No risk, quick sales. 


Territory COTT Satisfaction guaranteed. Add: 
DR.SCOTT,642 Broadway 8t.,N.¥e 


GUNS 2-513 


BEST IN THE ie HAS NO EQUAL. Insist u 
getting the “Champion”; if a A.» hasn't it, sen 
us. Send Fiewie in Ciomee for filustrated 84-Page Ca ue 
of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Police Goods, &c. Esta Cnlogue 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, Henateetarers. — BASS, 








ven, Coun. 












Name ac. Bards at and pring Pictures, 
Parlor Games, Embroidery Patterns, 
Ink Recipes, ——- Recipes, How to get Rich, with 
valuable samples, ail for 10e, 

y Five packs and Knife or Hand- 

kerchief, 50c. Samples 5c. CLINTON & CO.,, North Haven, Conn, 












CURED ONLY BY THE Im- 
proved Elastic Truss, worn 
with ease night and day. 
Send for circular. Improved 


Blastic Truss Oo., 822 and 824 B’way, cor. 12th 8t., N. Y 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write toan Gdwertioer be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journak We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


VIRGINIA HOME: IN NOTED 


PIEDMON 
REG ir hours from Washington City. > 








Catalogue free. 
W. HIL LEARY; Warrenton, Va. 


THE 2 BRADLEY 


TWO WHEELER. 
PERRY’S PATENT: 











The only Two Wheeler that is abso- 
lutely free from Horse Motion, 

Sor free ren “*How to PA DLE’ di- 
rect from manufacturer. 

CO., Syracuse. N. Y., 4 Gatien e +S Se 
New York, 32 So. Market St., Boston. 








THE KEYSTONE goes 


OVER 300,000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 


WASHER. i ACENTS ‘WANTED, 





Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injuryto 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any ry Machine v produce S pee oo 

Machine Warranted ears, 
and Setistact ~" teed. The only 


b like a Wri 
fu gal zed-ana will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wansee. awn gen Terri 
1 Our agents all over the couu' 

A Lada per month. —— peice, 6. 
Barpple to agents, $3 Alsoo 
































ODD MEN NTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


Rvery fair to be held this season it the purpose 
of really advancing farming interests has our 
heartiest good wishes. To the success of the mere 
money-making shows we are entirely indifferent. 


Caponizing instruments can be had of W. H. 
Wigmore, 107 S. 8th, Street, Phila., Pa. 

There is no better roofing than that made of 
iron, and we know of no more reliable makers 
than the Cincinnati Corrugating Co. 


Ifany ofthe F. J. readers sowed the Australian 
millet!ast spring, [ would like to know what suc- 
cess they had with it.—R. PARKS, Russell, Mass. 


“Practical Farm Drainage,”’ published by J. 
J. W. Billingsley, Indianapolis, Ind., costs one 
dollar, and ought to be on the book table of every 
farmer who has a rod of land that needs draining. 


I would say in answer to the query of G. B. M. 
that the oil of sassafras is extracted by disstill- 
ation. I have asassafras mill and all appliances 
complete, for which I have no use. 

Harrisbury, Pa. GEORGE BRINTON. 


Any one searching for a really good book on 
berry and grape growing will find it in “Small 
Fruits; their propagation and cultivation,” by 
William H. Hills. The price we are unable to 
give, but our readers can learn by writing the 
publishers, Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, Mass. 


You tell your readers to salt the Canada 
thistles and turn on the stock. I say, keep the 
stock out and let the thistles have the benefit of 
the salt. Tell C. W. Idell that mulberry is 
probably the best post timber in America. It is 
almost rot-proof even at the surface of the 
ground.—S. K. MARSH, Polo, Mich. 


One of the standing offers of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, County Agricultural Society is the neat 
sum of $2,000, to be paid the inventor of a success- 
fulcorn husker. The machine must husk clean- 
ly and thoroughly all the corn grown on twelve 
acres of ground in an ordinary working day, 
and require not more than one good team and 
three operatives to run it. 


It is said that green corn, pulled when best for 
eating, cooked by steam and then dried on the 
ear, is almost as good in the winter as on the 
day it was plucked. The ears are simply soaked 
out and made hot when they are ready for the 
table. It is certain that the valuable juices 
which are lost when the corn is cut from the 
ear for drying or canning are thus retained. We 
hope our readers will try it and report, 


One of the minor conveniences we shall 
have on that Experimental Farm will be 
a good bag holder and we think the one 
illustrated herewith will just suit. It is 
adjustable as to height, holds the bag 
securely and has a good broad funnel. 
F. H. Harris & Co., Toledo, O., can tell 
you all aboutit. They don’t advertise it 
in the F. J. but they ought to do so. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
tatorest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 











WM. A. DURHA M, of Hartford Co., claims by using 
DIAMOND STATE FERTILIZERS to have raised from 
six acres 312 BUSHELS WHEAT as measured from the 
machine. 

0. W. WHITE 336 N. Front Stes Philad’a, Pa. 
CoM MISSION | MERC ANT 
UTTER, EGGS AND GENERAL 


GALVANIZED FENCE "WIRE. 


Galvanized steel four-point Barbed Wire. Galvanized Plain 
Twist Ribton Fencing. Galvanized Buck Thorn Fencing. 
T Serae M. VANCE & CO., 30., 211 Market 8 St., » Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEARLESS. 








the 


The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals «civen by the New York State Agricultural 
aoe on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 

nly Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
United States, for illustration and description in 
SAepieton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free, .Address 

MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


MIRE Lb 
Q371VNOINN 
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W. H. JONES, | GENERAL COMMISSFON, Grong, Retuoy « 
THE DEALER IN Senieeeenaiaheet ied. 


per oraregy MOUNT, HOPE NURSERIEQ 


AND FERTILIZERS. "4 
Removed to 2043 and ese nurseries, established nearly half a cen 
2045 Market sSt., ago and still under the same manayement. omer he 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fall planting, the largest, most complete, and care- 
Cheapest and largest va- fully cultivated collections in the United States of 
riety, Every conceivable Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 
implement of farm use, G rapes, All the best new and old sorts. 
harness, seeds and fertil- Small Fruits, All the best, including the famous 
izers. Itis a curiosicy,and new Gooseberry “ Industry. ” 
of great interest to every Ornamental ‘Trees and Shrubs. 
utilitarian to see the es- Koses, of every class, the finest in cultivation. 
WV j tablishment. If you can- Hardy Bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 
" . not get here, write for Catalogues sent to all regular customers free. To 
wants. I am in communication with all theAgr’ l implement others: No. 1 Fruits, 10c,; No.2 Ornamental Trees, &c., 


builders in the U. 8S. (Always Special Bargains in in Stock), illustrated, 15¢.; No.3 Strawberries, No. 4 Wholesale, 
Introducers of Rancocas Raspberry. 
NEW INVENTION ! 
: <P 


82 Will supply ALL GOODS adverti paper, | No. 5 Roses, free. 
Growers of a full line of Fruits and Ornamentals, A 
FOLDED. 

























Ch ELLWANGER & BARRY 
G Opening for Honest, Energetic Men. 

Sent tr New 1886 FR = Dy cneantg | easily learned. Full instructions given. 

M ACH INER LOGUE mailed EF dress, R. G. CHASE & CO., a Pa, 


TS ints by the Chase Nurseries, 
& Boschert Press Co. Syracuse, 


AGENTS WANTED tsetse 
FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS. 


One of the Largest, Oldest Established and Best Known 
natant nO country. Loy PRICES. Address 
A SERY, oT. 
Established 1846. Genes Ny. 
80. 000 PEACH TREE For Sale, Now isthe time to 
get your h trees this fall. 
My trees are true to name, free from Yellows and Borers, and 
= — pure natural pits and budded with choice fruit, 
v 






















7% Cords of Beech have been sawed eS one manin 9 
hours. Thisisa positive fart, He diditeasy. Itisnot hard 
work for a man to saw 125 to ne permonth. Itsaws 








down trees. First order sec’ exclusive territo ery family should send $ 1.00 for my selection of 10 trees 
Write for or terms, FOLDING @ SAWING MACHINE Oom- an or Jamily use; for $6,100 ees: $55, 1000 trees, 4 
PANY, Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois. to 5 ft. Ko charge or boxes or packing. ‘Trees warranted 





to arrive in ros condition at your R. station. Write for 
varieties. ANSFIELD EICK, Lebanon, , New Jersey. 


This NEW Extra Early Black 
Cap is now offered for sale, ce is 


fa y to work a revolution in market 


F aacrtee 4 Very productive, 
itof largest size. Jet 
black and the earliest of 


all to ripen. Sells at highest price. Best quality for family 
use. Also EARHART Rasp.,a valuable noveity—fruits 
from June to Nov. Pot Strawberries & all best varieties 
Small Fruits for ‘LE BROS Cheap for choice stock. Cir- 
culars free HALE BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn. 


ERIE BLACKBERRY. 


Hardy asthe hardiest, 
large as the largest, un- 
surpassed in productive- 
ness, of good quality and 

arly. Just what every- 
body should ‘Ot 


PAR ee 
STRAWBERRY 
an improved Crescent, 
having a perfect blossom, 
fifty per cent. larger, 
earlier, firmer, of better 
quality, the same bright 
color, great productive- 
pess and everlasting 
foliage of the Crescent. 
GOLDEN QUEEN 
Raspberry, LAW- 
SON-COMET Pear, 
Japan Plums, and a 
host of other valuable 
novelties with all the old 
varieties of both Orchard 
and Small Fruits worth 
growing. 200,000 Peach 
Trees, ae Apple Trees, the largest stock of Blackberries 
in the U. oem enormous stock of Grape Mh Price 
peed AS fall Goncriptions < of novelties—iree. Guide to 
Fruit C aiture, 10e.. 0 RCHARD and GARDEN, 


the om Bont ural Journal, 50c. a 
J. ae ee Little Silver, New Jersey. 
i3 CREENHOUSES. 


pera me ane “~’ TREES“™OPLANTS 
d MEDIUM MILLS, 


We offer for the Fall trade a large and fine stock of 








2 TONQUELESS, 


ZF “WONDER 0 WHEELS” 


Self G Gelding. Uses a wheel landside. Two horses 
instead of three, Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 
man, No pole (except a — No side draft. 

No Se No lifting at 2 aon ex 4 
straighter 

straighter LIGHTER DRAFT ZHAN ANY. 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 

Our book, ** FUN ON THE FARM,” sent Free 

to all who mention this paper. 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “SKBE.Ra 


2 Special prices and time me... ty a 
on first orders from points where we have no agents. 



















ba mptroeyty - gan every description of WIRUIT oe and Ornamente) 
Pe. Bag FRUITS, Hedge Plomes Bruit Pree Seed: 

3 ATs edge Plants, u ree Seca 

~rreeen lings,ana korest Pree mecd dlings. Priced Cata- 


‘all 1886, mailed free on application. Address 


BLOOMINGTON  PHENIX. NURSE ERY 


BLOOMINGTON, 





ITH, MYERS & SC 


West Front St., Cinc ti, 0. 


THE COMMON SENSE FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK."?°ruise."""" 


The attention of FARM JOURNAL readers is again called to this work. Two large editions were printed and sold last 
pens, and the third edition is now ready. All who bought a copy for 1885 will now want one for 1886, and we expect every- 
ody who did not get one a year ago to send for one now. The price is 25 cents in clubs, postage paid, to subscribers of the 
FARM JOURNAL; to others it is 35 cents. It is not given as premiums for the Farm JOURNAL clubs, ‘and in no case'will it 
be sold for less than 25 cents. It contains 48 pages, is bound in strong, flexible covers, with flap, like a pocket-book, 











. Itcontains pages for memoranda about unusual weather. 4. For feed bought. 

2. For the names and addresses of friends, relatives and 5. For car fare, church, charity. 
business correspondents. 16. For farm help. 

8. For horses, cattle, hogs and sheep bought and sold. 17. For household help. 
4. For grain, hay, straw and timber sold. 18. For meats, groceries and provisions. 
5. For fruits and vegetables sold. 19. For »ooks, papers, schools and furniture. 
6. For butter, milk and cheese sold. 20. For wearing apparel. 

7. For poultry, eggs and feathers sold. 21. For medicine and medical attendance. 

8. For miscellaneous articles sold. 22. Fora summary statement of receipts and attendance, 
9. For seeds. trees, plants and fertilizers bought. showing the amount lost or gained by the year’s 
10. For implements, tools, harness bought. operations; besides many other things “‘ handy to 
ll. For buildings, fences and repairs to same. know,” such as postage rules, directions for measur- 
12. For rent, interest, insurance and taxes. ing land, number of plants and trees to the acre 
13. For a breeding record of farm animals. planted at given distances, etc. 


By the use of the “Common Sense Account Book” ono can tell at a glance exactly what was paid out during the year, 
and what it was paid for; also the income and from what it was derived. He can tell what the profit was on the hogs f 
what was realized from the crops sold, what was made from the dairy, what the gain or loss from the poultry ; in fact, it gives 
one a bird’s-eye, as it were, of the whole year’s transactions. 

The ‘Common Sense Account Book” can be opened at any time—at the beginning of any month. The best time to 
open the book ismow. Orders for the work should be kept entirely distinct from the FakM JOURNAL, as it: has no connec- 


tion with the paper, except that it is published from the FanM JOURNAL office, 
No. 125 N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
No. 183 ‘Dearborn Street, Chicago. FARM J OURNA t. 
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